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Buick proudly announces 
some Very fine cars 


And some very good thinking. 


Today, it isn't enough for a car to 
e roomy. And comfortable. And 
ixurious. 

It has to offer solutions to 
roblems both present and future 

With that in mind, we at Buick 
roudly announce what we've done 
or 1980 


lowered by a standard 3.8 liter V-6, it 
0ks very much like a little limousine. 
vidence to the contrary, however, is 
roudly displayed on the price sticker. 
And, with standard engine and 
vailable automatic transmission, it 
iffers the following EPA estimates 


EPAEST est 
MPG Hwy 


27 
nhe‘New ‘Electra. The first and only 


raditional American luxury car 
jowered by a V-6 engine. The *4.1 
ter is an engine of remarkable 
fficiency, as shown below. 

Yet we are so confident of its 
erformance capabilities, we've made 
ir conditioning standard. And you 
Iso have the option of ordering either 

5.7 liter diesel V-8 or a 5.7 liter 
MPG Hwy RANGE 


asoline-powered V-8 
est Hwy 
RANGE 
23 |425] 575 


EPA EST est 
he‘New ‘LeSabre. it's lighter, and 
Vore aerodynamic than last year’s 
eSabre. Without giving up its six- 
assenger room. And the more logical 
ye made it, the better looking it got. 


EST DRIVING €ST HWY 
RANGE RANGE 
450 600 
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EST HWY 
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488 
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The‘New Riviera. An automobile 
so incredible that people who could 
buy almost any car in the world, are 
driving Rivieras 

RANGE 


ytd Ani 
22 


The‘New Regal. The Regal is one of 
the most popular Buicks ever. In fact, 
at this writing, it is one of the 10 best 
selling cars in America 


EPA EST est 
MPG HWY 


[20] 27 


The‘New Skyhawk. it took off five 
years ago, and it’s still flying high. 
Because it’s still a lot of fun. And a lot 
of function 
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EST DRIVING 
RANGE 


362 


EST HWY 
RANGE 


488 
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The‘New Skylark. Last April, we 
summed up this remarkable front- 
wheel-drive package by noting that 
it just might be the perfect car for 
you. And judging by sales figures, it 
seems a lot of you are very much in 
agreement 











EPA EST est EST DRIVING EST HWY 

MPG hwy RANGE RANGE 
| 38 = [336] += 5532 
The‘New ‘Electra Estate 


Luxurious, elegant, and prestigious as 
an Electra. But with 87.9 cubic feet of 
cargo capacity. Its list of standard 


equipment is impressive, and includes 
the *4.9 liter V-8. And among the 
options available to you, here again, in 
1980, you'll find the 5.7 liter diesel V-8 
(Diesel engine not available in 
California at time of printing. See your 
dealer for availability.) 


Does all this make you think that 
in 1980, buying or leasing a Buick 
might be a very good idea? 

Well, you aren't alone. In fact, you 
have some friends at Buick who think 
exactly the same way. 





Remember: Compare the boxed estimates to the estimated MPG of other cars. You may get different mileage and 
inge depending on your speed, trip length and weather. Estimated mileage and range will be less in heavy city traffic. Your 
ctual highway mileage and range will probably be less than the highway estimates. Estimated driving range based on EPA- 
stimated MPG rating and highway estimates. These range estimates are obtained by multiplying fuel tank capacity by the 


PA and highway estimates. Estimates lower in California 


*Not available in California 


Buicks are equipped with GM-built engines supplied by various divisions. See your dealer for details 











TIME 


creditation for photographers with the Secret Service, the Vat- 
ican and individual archdioceses along the Pope’s route, 
negotiating for ladders and scaffolding in strategic spots and, 
in the final days, installing remote-control cameras in vantage 
points off limits to the photographers themselves. It was, says 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


T he throng inside the U.N. was pressing against the blue me- 
tallic railings. Out front, members of the press corps were 


clamoring for the Pope’s attention. “Say some- 
thing to him in Polish,” a newsman advised, 
so TIME Religion Reporter-Researcher John 
Kohan shouted “‘Niech zyje!” the traditional 
wish for long life. Sure enough, the radiant 
white figure acknowledged the salutation and 
began to approach him. “Niech zyje!" repeat- 
ed Kohan, who speaks both Polish and Rus- 
sian, and, he recalls, “a U.N. security guard 
came at me thinking I was screaming obscen- 
ities.” Kohan quickly explained his meaning 
to the guard, but too late. The Pontiff had 
moved on. 

Close encounters with John Paul II and fre- 
quent run-ins with his zealous protectors were 
the mixed blessings of reporting for this week’s 
21-page special report on the Pope’s historic 
visit to the U.S. TIME assigned 20 correspon- 
dents and stringers to back up the firsthand ac- 


TED COWELL 


Drapkin, “undoubtedly the biggest picture ef- 
fort of the year.” 

And worth it, according to Staff Photog- 
rapher Neil Leifer, who followed the Pope in 
four U.S. cities and Ireland. John Paul’s un- 
predictable and expressive gestures—reaching 
into a crowd, picking up a baby—would have 
been “inconceivable” for Pope Paul VI, notes 
Leifer, who covered that Pontiff's U.N. visit in 
1965. The Polish Pope, says Leifer, “has visual 
charisma and all the right moves. He kisses 
the ground as soon as he lands. There’s the 
first picture!” But like his note-taking col- 
leagues on the assignment, Leifer was often 
thwarted by overprotective police, impenetra- 
ble crowds and uncooperative weather. Final- 
ly the sun broke through as His Holiness 
climbed the flower-strewn altar at Living His- 
tory Farms, Iowa, and from a crowded posi- 


counts of Rome Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn, who traveled on 
the Pontiff’s plane from Italy to Ireland and around the US. 
Getting near John Paul was often a problem for the more 
than 35 photographers who took pictures for the special re- 
port. Picture Editor Arnold Drapkin and his staff arranged ac- 
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World 

An era ends as the 
USS. quits the Pana- 
ma Canal Zone. 

> Leftists shake Brit- 
ain's Labor Party. 

» Second thoughts in 
China about Mao. 

» For Jesse Jackson 
in the Middle East, 
Chicago was never 
like this. » “Adapt or 
die,” says South Afri- 
ca’s Botha. » Echoes 
of Cuba’s Soviet bri- 
gade off Japan. 
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Cover: John Paul Su- 
perstar electrifies the 
US. with his blend of 
warmth and doctrinal 
stiffness, and answers 
yearnings for leader- 
ship. A portfolio of 
color photos and a 
look at U.S. anti-Ca- 
tholicism. See THE 
POPE IN AMERICA. 


36 

Essay 

Despite the welcome 
that the US. gave the 
Pope, some fear that 
the old American 
prejudice of anti-Ca- 
tholicism is back. 


98 

Sport 

Pittsburgh’s fun-lov- 
ing Pirates get serious 
with the Cincinnati 
Reds and sweep the 
National League 
playoff. 





Law 

Denver finds teen-age 
juries can handle ju- 
venile cases. » A Los 
Angeles judge finds 
video recorders legal 
for home use. 


104 

Economy & Business 
A smaller world role 
for the battered dol- 
lar? » The rush to 
tangibles.» Why 
companies can't keep 
employees “whole.” 


tion farther away than he would have liked, Leifer captured 
the majestic image on this week’s cover. 


Sodn co. neyo 


43 

Nation: President 
Carter defuses his 
Cuba crisis, but may 
have lost some SALT 


votes, » Supporters of 


Carter and Kennedy 


make much ado about 


nothing in Florida. 
> Juanita Kreps re- 
signs from the 
Cabinet. 


88 

Theater 

Tom Stoppard’s new 
Dogg's Hamlet, Ca- 
hoot’s Macbeth is 
Shakespeare shrunk, 
with plenty of pun 
and nonsense. 


111 

Books 

The Green Ripper is 
Travis McGee's most 
colorful caper. » Ze- 
bra isa mystery that 
gets murder down in 
black and white. 


Cover: Photograph by Neil Leifer. 
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In “10,” Writer-Di- 
rector Blake Edwards 
mars an otherwise 
sparkling comedy by 
trying to get serious 
about sex. 


115 

Science 

In China these days, 
science and technolo- 
gy are suddenly in, as 
Peking orders up a 
New Long March to 
catch the West. 


66 

Kissinger, Part 3: 
Crises over Jordan 
and the Indian sub- 
continent. Thoughts 
on the statesman’s 
craft. A philosophy for 
policymakers. Allin 
the final installment 
of Henry Kissinger’s 
memoirs. See SPECIAL 
SECTION. 
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retrospective in Chi- 
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where attention 
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work, not the myth 
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HOW CAN CAKE AND COFFEE 
HELP STOP CRIME? 


Because an invitation to drop 
by for cake and coffee is often the 
best way to bring neighbors 
together for a Neighborhood 
Watch meeting. 

Neighborhood Watch has been 
very successful throughout the 
nation in reducing crime. In 
Pocatello, Idaho, in the past four 
years, it helped cut residential 
burglaries 44%. 

Why does Neighborhood 
Watch work? It offers people a 
chance to get together regularly 
to discuss crime problems, 
exchange home security tips, and 
develop a neighborhood spirit. 


For most criminals admit that 
the single best deterrent to 
break-ins is people who care 
about their neighborhoods and 


look out for each others’ property. 


We at Commercial Union care 
about your neighborhood. For 
the more we can help you reduce 
burglary and vandalism, the 
more we can help keep down the 
cost of your homeowners insur- 
ance premium. To help you, 
we’ve prepared an informative 
booklet on Neighborhood Watch. 

Commercial Union, a full- 
service insurance organization, 
has been doing business in Amer- 


ica for over 100 years. Preparing 
information to help deter crime in 
homes and neighborhoods is just 
one way we’re helping insureds 
control the cost of their insurance 
premiums. . . just one of the 
many ways we're working to 
keep insurance affordable. Join 
with us to fight against crime. 
Write for a free Neighborhood 


Watch booklet today. 


Commercial Union _ 
Assurance Companies 
Box 417-T 


(issues! Cathedral Station 


Boston, Mass. 02118 


Join neighborhood watch...take action against crime. 





Doctors Prove You Can Help Shrink 
lling Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 


Swe 


ation. Relieve Pain And Itch Too. 


Gives prompt temporary relief from 
hemorrhoidal pain and itch in many cases. 


Doctors have found a most effective 
medication that actually helps shrink 
painful swelling of hemorrhoidal tis- 
sues caused by inflammation. In many 
cases, the first applications give 
prompt relief for hours from such pain 
and burning itching. 





TIME 


Tests by doctors on hundreds of pa- 
tients showed this to be true in many 
cases. The medication the doctors used 
was Preparation H®—the same Prepa- 
ration H you can get without a prescrip- 
tion. Ointment and suppositories, Use 
only as directed. 
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Tip/Post Code 


151017 


When you help start a 
Scout troop, there's no 
guarantee one of the 

Scouts will grow up to 

hit 755 home runs. 


But you never know. 


For all the facts on how your organization 
CON SUPPON G Scout troop, call Boy Scouts 
of America, The Ebenezer AME. Zion 
Church of toulminvilie, Alabama did, and 
100k what they've got to show for it 
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The “Big P” 


To the Editors 


I felt stimulated on seeing the face of | 


Luciano Pavarotti on your cover [Sept 

24]. He is not to be compared with other 
greats: he stands magnificently apart! 

Joan C. Correll 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla 


Luciano Pavarotti is the finest op- 
eratic tenor since Jussi Bjoerling, if not 
since the legendary Enrico Caruso. Ah, 
but you have to hear Pavarotti in con- 
cert. When all 300 Ibs. of him were here 
in our lovely Music Hall, the city fa- 
thers were concerned that the stomping 
of those in the balconies might cause 
the balconies to collapse. 

Eugene E. Scanlan 
Cincinnati 





Pavarotti is a giver. His generosity and 
sincerity shine in every note. His desire 
to reach his audience is palpable. Long 
may he share his voice with a world yearn- 
ing for sweetness and beauty. 

Katherine Eshleman 
Lafayette, Calif. 


Luciano Pavarotti is the fourth great- 

est musicmaker of all times: 1) Apollo, 2) 
Orpheus, 3) Caruso, 4) Pavarotti. 

Joseph T. Kelly 

New Orleans 


There can be little argument concern- 
ing the greatness of the Pavarotti talent 
TIME is to be commended for honoring 
it. It is a shame that in the process equal- 
ly great artists such as Renata Scotto, 


Placido Domingo and Jon Vickers, whose 


artistry differs. were so cavalierly 


dismissed 


Steven L. Herrald | 


New York City 


lam a fervent admirer of Signor Pa- 
varotti’s voice and technique. but I find it 
unfortunate that you referred to Renata 


| Scotto in such a negative manner. In the 
| televised La Gioconda. Scotto. singing | 











magically, was the full embodiment of op- 

era as drama, intense, heartbreaking and 
constantly exciting 

Kemal Khan 

Falls Church, Va. 


Your unqualified endorsement of the 
outrageous three-ring circus known as Lu- 
ciano Pavarotti makes a mockery of opera 
as art 

Murray Schlanger 


New York City | 





Marcos’ Law 


TIME has rendered the cause of Phil- 
ippine freedom a splendid service [Sept. 
24). It is now clear that Ferdinand Mar- 
cos’ latest excuse—economic crisis—for 
continuing martial law is the product of 
his own government's corruption and mis- 
management. Meanwhile, as with the 
Shah and Somoza, the U.S. will continue 
to support Marcos until the moderate op- 
position is incapable of administering a 
peaceful and orderly transition back to de- 
mocracy. When will the U.S. learn? 

Raul S. Manglapus, President 
Movement for a Free Philippines 
Washington, D.C. 


Asa Filipina from Negros Occidental, 
I can personally attest to the outrageous 
atrocities committed by the Marcos re- 
gime upon the Filipino people. Marked 
by graft and corruption, the terror im- 
posed by Marcos will continue unob- 
structed until the U.S. decides to step in 
and put its “human rights” policy into 
practice 
Julie Londres Daley 
Oak Harbor, Wash. 


I am afraid that Marcos is as much a 
victim of circumstances beyond his con- 
trol as are the majority of the Filipino peo- 
ple. If he relaxes his martial rule, his en- 
emies will be out to get him. If he 
maintains the so-called democratic au- 
thoritarianism, his enemies will still try 
to liquidate him 

Eugenio V. Corazo 
Granada Hills, Calif. 


In terms of human suffering, give me 
Marcos’ martial law rather than the 
deathly peace enjoyed by Kampucheans 
and Laotians and the clean mass drown- 
ings of Vietnamese leaving the incorrupt- 
ible Communist state 

lan Wolf 
Melbourne, Australia 





Let the Seniors Work 


The pension bomb [Sept. 24] need not 
go off. Defusing is simple: require poten- 
ually productive people to produce. A 
healthy 70- or 75-year-old voluntarily liv- 
ing on a pension financed for the most 
part by today’s productive workers is liv- 
ing on welfare. Jobs must be restructured 
to take seniors into account, and jobs must 











be available for seniors. If a person freely 
chooses leisure, he should not expect the 
productive working force to pay for it 
William N. Thompson 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


So our pension funds are running low, 
ch? I had better not plan on retiring until 
the day I die 


West Seneca, N.Y 





Black Brains 


In your story about Arthur Jensen’s 
conclusion that blacks score lower on IQ 
tests than whites [Sept. 24], you say “Jen- 
sen’s findings clearly have horrendous im- 
plications.” This is not at all true. Al- 
though the entire black population may 
(if Jensen’s findings are correct) have a 
lower average IQ than the white popu- 
lation, a given black person may have a 
higher IQ than a given white person. Thus 
one cannot say that all blacks are less in- 
telligent than all whites. Jensen’s findings, 
regardless of their validity (and it may 
not be worthwhile spending time to dis- 
prove them), are no excuse for racial 
discrimination. 

Richard G. Weiss 
New York City 


Come on, Mr. Jensen! Quit tossing 
stumbling blocks and do something con- 
structive. Give blacks a chance, a few gen- 
erations of good education, healthy diets 
and the knowledge that the best will get 
commensurate employment (regardless of 
race), and then do your research. 

Louis N. Clay 
Detroit 


It should not surprise any open-mind- 
ed scientist that what we measure as IQ 
might have a genetic distribution similar 
to that found for other traits. The real 
problem lies in placing value judgments 
on the presence or absence of a partic- 
ular trait. Who can really say which 
human characteristics will prove most ad- 
vantageous to mankind over the evolu- 
tionary scale of time? 

Steve Yeagle 
Baltimore 


Jensen's studies of IQ may or may not 
be valid; however, TIME’s allusion to the 
Jews as being the smartest race on earth 
completely contradicts basic scientific 
knowledge. The Jews are not a race but 
are one of the world’s myriad religions. In- 
deed, Judaism includes in its numbers in- 
dividuals of many different races, includ- 
ing black, Oriental and Caucasian. 

Lawrence D. Freedman, M.D 
Newport Beach, Calif. 





Unfriendly Skies 


Your article on Air 


New England 
| [Sept. 24] is a subject close to my heart. 
The phrase cavalier attitude is one that I 
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THERE'S ENOUGH FREE 


TO SAVE UP TO 60% A 


What might seem to be bitter cold 
to you, is heat for the taking to 
the Weathertron heat pump from 
General Electric. 

How does it work? By actually 
getting heat from cold air, 

That’s right, even on most 
freezing winter days, the Weather- 
tron heat pump extracts heat from 


the outdoors and transfers it indoors. 


And in more moderate cli- 
mates, there’s more heat available 
in the air. That’s where a heat 
pump can really work for you. 


Because that’s where it can use 
energy most efficiently. 

Depending on where you live 
only one unit of electrical 
energy gets you 1.4 to 2.5 units 
of heat energy during the heating 
season. That’s where the 30-60% 
savings comes in. And that’s why 
only the heat pump can deliver 
ducted electric heat to your home 
in the most cost-efficient and 
energy-efficient way. 

IN REVERSE 
IT’S AN AIR CONDITIONER. 

In warm weather, the thermostat 
reverses the whole process, and 
the Weathertron heat pump cools 
using the same principle. It takes 





warm air from inside the house 
and transfers it outside. A system 
for all seasons. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC HAS SPENT OVER 
40 YEARS DEVELOPING THE 
WEATHERTRON HEAT PUMR 

Since 1932, when GE was one of 
the few heat pump pioneers, we’ve 
been developing and improving 
it. Years of research, engineering 
and manufacturing expertise go 
into every single Weathertron heat 
pump system. 

We put parts and assemblies 
through grueling quality-control 
tests and inspections. Every 230- 
volt compressor motor must run at 
170 volts. And that’s only the low- 





HEAT OUT HERE 
YEAR ON HEATING. 


voltage test. There are leakage tests. 


And our surge test, when 3,500 
volts are run through the motor 
windings. Plus the torture test our 
*ngineers use to simulate the worst 
sossible operating conditions. 

It’s no wonder that the General 
Slectric Climatuff™ compressor, 
he device that helps extract heat 
rom the air, has been operating in 
»ver two million cooling as well as 
leating installations. 

THE WEATHERTRON HEAT PUMP 


WILL MAKE YOUR ENERGY CRISIS LESS 
OF A CRISIS. 


(t’s difficult for anyone to safely 
predict the availability of energy in 
he future. And unfortunately, 


everyone can predict that the fuel 
available will get more and more 
expensive. 

That’s why it’s very important 
for all of us to make good use 
of the oil, gas and electricity we 
pay for. 

The Weathertron heat pump 
uses electricity and nature's heat 
to save you money. That’s how 
close we’ve come to solving the 
energy crisis. 

That’s why the Weathertron 
heat pump from General Electric 
could be one of the most impor- 
tant things you put in your home. 


THE WEATHERTRON® HEAT PUMP. 
AMERICA’S *1 SELLING HEAT PUMP. 
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“Once in a while, a young 
writer sees himself, his 
friends and his parents with 
a remarkable good-natured 
brilliance. When that hap- 


pens it is lovely to read and N ale 
brings back the gaiety that 


maybe we once had 

Jacob Epstein's Wild D 
Oats is such a 

book," —Lillian 


Hellman 


Jacob Epstein has that ° 
rarest of commodities, a 4 
sense of humor, and in LT 
Wild Oats he uses it to 

calibrate every nuance 

with deadpan and wick- 

edly funny accuracy.” 

—John Gregory Dunne 


“A complete pleasure, 
funny and insightful.” 
—Diane Johnson 
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have used in reference to the several tick- 
et agents it has been my misfortune to 
deal with. Indeed, I have seen people so 
angry that they seemed ready to punch 
the agent. I have been told by a snotty 
agent to “take another airline” if I didn’t 
like the way they did things, while I over- 
heard another agent say that she didn't 
“give a damn” if my bag was on the plane 
or not. Good God! They ought to pay us 
for flying with them. 


Peter B. Mersky 
Reston, Va. 


My husband is a “regular” summer 
weekend commuter—regularly late. We 
fondly refer to the airline as “Scare New | 
England.” | 

Suzanne H. Kraft 
Pittsburgh 


You fail to mention the improvements 
in Air New England since 1970. I can re- 
member flying reconditioned World War 
If DC-3s and hopirig I would get to Cape 
Cod on the same day I took off. These con- 
ditions no longer exist, except in the case 
of fog, and if there is a delay at least it is 
on a much more comfortable plane. 

Peni Markowitz 
Briarcliff Manor, N_Y. 





Strategic Positions 


The Americans negotiate, the Soviets 
act. These are the strategic positions of 
the two world powers at the moment. The 
presence of the Soviets in Cuba [Sept. 17] 
is downgraded by the White House. Car- 
ter intends to solve the problem diplo- 
matically. But what the Americans want 
to show as sensitive diplomacy looks weak 
and planless to Europeans. 

Michael C. Bauer 
Kronberg, West Germany 





Terrorists or Heroes? 
TIME’s article on the freeing of the 
four Puerto Rican Nationalists [Sept. 17] 
twice referred to them as “terrorists.” 
The Nationalists were received in Puer- 
to Rico as what they are: first-class he- 
roes of a great historical cause. True 
terrorists cause meaningless death and 
destruction, and hide as they commit 
their acts. The Nationalists were willing 
to give their lives, and committed their 
revolutionary acts for the whole world 
to see. 
Jorge Toro 
Cabo Rojo, Puerto Rico 


According to your article, freeing the 
Nationalists “could help Carter politically 
among Hispanic voters in both Puerto 
Rico and the U.S.” The real issue should 
not have been the possible political ben- 
efit for President Carter, but the fact 
that by keeping Puerto Rico a colony, 
the US. is internationally considered an 
imperialistic power. It is not only a mat- 








ter of freeing four Puerto Rican Na- 
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Delta is an air line run by more than —(p 


34,000 professionals. One of them is 
George Sherrer, avionics mechanic. 

George is a 17-year Delta veteran. 
He started in the early days of the bot iat meal 
jet age, and his skills have been oh, 3 Fae 
ever since. He’s an expert onevery ship in SS 
the Delta fleet. 

In fact, George has even taught other Delta professionals 
all about electronic and instrument systems in Delta’s 
ground training school. 

But George doesn’t just know his job, he loves his work. 
That’s what makes him a true- 

\ @ 





blue Delta professional. 
Delta is ready when you are: 


This is Delta's Wi — -Ride  Lockhe' ner L-1011 i 
TriStar with “living room” cabins 8 feet high and 
19 feet wide. You "ftp in n quiet luxury. 












CNA believes working with agents is one of 
the most effective ways we help keep insurance affordable. 





“I dont deal 
with CNAs computers. 
I deal with CNAs people. A big insurance company 


like CNA needs its computers. But this is a people business. 
And, to help me and my clients here in Lawrence, I need 
CNA’s people. People who listen when I tell them about my 
clients’ special problems. People I can count on to come back 
with an answer. After all, it’s my job to understand my clients’ 
needs. I deal with CNA because they have people who are 
willing to do the same” 

: Pi fini. 
——_ \ — Robert Johnson 
= Independent Insurance Agent 


Landreth, McGrew & Johnson 
Lawrence, Kansas 





Judge us by the agents who represent us 


Continental Casualty Company/Continental Assurance Company/CNA Plaza/Chicago, IL 60685 





Now the CBS Radio Network broadcasts 
College Bowl-the award-winning quiz 
program where the best and the brightest 
students compete against teams from other 
colleges across the country. Host Art 
Fleming monitors the lightning-fast on- 
campus action between the sharpest minds 
from MIT, Northwestern, Ohio State, 
University of North Carolina, 

Penn State, Columbia and others in the 
weeks ahead. So give College Bowl the old 
college try-and be prepared for an 
enlightening experience. 


“COLLEGE BOWL’ ON THE 
CBS RADIO NETWORK »)i(( 


The game show that’s a credit to 
everybody’s intelligence. 



















CHECK LOCAL LISTINGS FOR BROADCAST DAY AND TIME 


We'll give you the royal treatment. 





Fly our splendid First Class. 


We start the royal treatment while you're still on the 
ground, with separate check-in facilities, and a nice, private 
lounge, where you can relax and enjoy a drink on us before 
flight time. And that’s just a glimmer of what’s in store. 

Once aloft, you’ll find yourself happily sequestered in 
our spacious First Class cabin, with probably no more than 
two dozen others. There’s two-abreast seating with legroom 
a-plenty. The best aperitifs and spirits. Superb meals served 
with typically British pomp and ceremony. Crisp linen napery. 
Fine china. A roast carved on a trolly. Vintage wines. 

Brandy and cordials. Cigars from a humidor. A good film. 
Periodicals. Stereo entertainment. It’s all quietly festive. 
And very, very civilized. 

Back on terra firma, we’ll see that you're off the plane 
first. And we'll give your luggage preferred treatment—so you 
can whisk through customs ahead of the crowd. 

Next time you’re nipping over to London on business 
(or, for that matter, just nipping over to London), you really 
must fly our First Class. Tell your 
‘Travel Agent or Transportation 
Department. Or simply ring-up 
British Airways. You'll be 
treated royally, I promise you. 
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British 
airways 


We’ll take more care of you 
to Britain, Europe, the World. 


Letters 


tionalists but of freeing all Puerto Rico, 

of recognizing Puerto Rico as a sovereign 
nation 

Eladio Rodriguez-Marxuach 

Cambridge, Mass 


The Seberg Case 


About the FBI's allempts to discredit 
with a planted rumor Actress Jean Se- 
berg [Sept. 24]: How many more outrag- 
es and assaults on decency approved by 
the late director of the FBI must be re- 
vealed before we decide as a nation that 
the FBI temple in Washington needs to 
be renamed? The name J. Edgar Hoover 
has become synonymous with slander, in- 
trigue, pettiness and uncivility 

Ted M. Benson 
Colorado Springs, Colo 


Regardless of what the FBI did in 
the Jean Seberg case, as a champion 
and admirer of the Black Panther cause, 
why should she have felt disturbed, dis- 
tressed or discredited? That is racist 
thinking, and if I were black I would 
feel insulted 


Grayce Torosian 
Johnson City, N.Y. 


Pass the Salt 

Reader Paul W. Capor [Sept. 10] has 
a good sense of humor. He sees the oil 
that has been hitting U.S. beaches because 
of the accident in the Mexican well as a 
gift. We Mexicans, however, haven't felt 
that way about the salt the U.S. has sent 
us for years, day after day, in the water 
of the Colorado River. We haven't even 
been lucky enough to scrape it off our 
valley 


| 
Susana Castellanos 


Guadalajara, Mexico 


Ansel and the Duke 


As the German consul for cultural re- 
lations in San Francisco in 1968, I asked 
Ansel Adams [Sept. 3] if he would like to 
make an artistic tour of West Germany 
as a guest of the federal government. His 
answer was remarkable and convincing: 
“T have never left the U.S. except for a 
glimpse over the Mexican and Canadian 
fences. I have done that only because the 
nature, the landscape is the same on both 
sides of the frontier. | am afraid to visit 
Europe, to see all your ancient towns, all 
your fairy-tale castles because, as I un- 
derstand, all the landscape in Europe is 
converted into overcultured scenery. I'll 
never be the same after such a trip. I might 
lose my identity.” 

In this sense Adams is indeed as 
American as John Wayne 

Erich F. Sommer 
Munich 


| 
| Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing. Rockefeller Center. New York. N.Y. 10020 
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Pope in America | 
A gentle shepherd with a will of steel, Jol led the U.S. witha 


glorious pilgrimage that won hearts “andeha ation 


— 





While the wind howls at Manhattan's 
Battery Park, Terence Cardinal Cooke holds 
the cape of an undaunted John Paul 


Photograph by Peter 8. Kaplan 














ia. . The Pope in America 








not as bad as they seem.” 
—Mary Ellen Bickel, a Boston personnel manager 


nly the rarest leaders inspire that kind of confidence in 

the basic goodness of humanity. As he led his trium- 

| phant seven-day journey of joy through the U'S., Pope 

John Paul II confirmed what his earlier tours of Mex- 

ico and Poland had intimated: after only a year in office, the Pon- 

tiff is emerging as the kind of incandescent leader that the world 

so hungers for—one who can make people feel that they have 

been lifted above the drabness of their own lives and show 

them that they are capable of better emotions, and better deeds. 
than they may have thought 

He was a man for all seasons, all situations, all faiths, a be- 


“He makes me think that the world and the people in it are | 





guilingly modest superstar of the church. The professional phi- | 


losopher read the diplomats of the U.N. a closely reasoned in- 
tellectual sermon on the importance of human rights and 
freedom—and offered in contrast the ghastly memory of Ausch- 
| witz in his homeland, where an emotional John Paul had prayed 
last June. The athlete-outdoorsman kept toa schedule that would 
have stunned many a man of far fewer years than his 59, and 
he seemed impervious to the driving rains that fell on his mo- 
torcades in Boston and Manhattan. The actor (John Paul toured 
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in brilliant sunlight on the North Lawn, a President welcomes a Pope to the White House for the first time 











It Was “Woo-hoo-woo”’ 


And a guitar, a white rosary, a quilting bee, an offering of zucchini 


Poland with a school theatrical company before entering the 
priesthood) displayed a sure command of smile. gesture and 
wink, even capitalizing on his thick Polish accent to draw a 
laughing cheer by voicing admiration for Manhattan’s “sky- 
scroppers.” Then he milked the line a bit, as the laughter and ap- 
plause rose, and pronounced the word in Polish and Italian 


The humanitarian pastor delighted in the happiness of his flock, | 


and he became one with them. Children were his special fa- 
vorites, and he swept them up lightly in his brawny arms. When 


a young monsignor from Harlem bent to kiss his ring, John | 


Paul lifted him to his feet and kissed him on both cheeks. The 
Pope soothingly wiped the sweat from the head of a nervous 
priest who had been conducting the choir at Manhattan’s St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. In one amazing scene, perhaps as memorable 
as any that 1979 will offer, John Paul's hearty baritone voice 
rumbled “Woo-hoo-woo” over the loudspeaker at Madison 
Square Garden; he was giving the Polish equivalent of “Wow!” 
as 19,000 youths rocked the arena with nine minutes of spon- 
taneous, frenzied cheers. 

Americans of all beliefs and all backgrounds teetered on tip- 
toe to get a glimpse of him and roar their approval. Said Billy 
Graham, a man who knows something about rousing fervor in 
his audiences: “He’s the most respected religious leader in the 
world today.” Said President Carter to John Paul at Saturday af- 


























ternoon’s welcome on the White House lawn: “God blessed | “How many people have never known joy? They live in our 
America by sending you to us.” The Pope drew enormous neighborhoods, they have never met a brother or sister who 
crowds: 400,000 for a rainswept Mass on Boston Common, | mil- | touched their lives with the love of Jesus.” 
lion for a Mass in Philadelphia’s Logan Circle, half a million at Again and again he preached against materialism. exhort- 
Grant Park in Chicago. Not everyone who attended the Pope’s | ing the rich toshare their wealth with the poor, nationally and in- 
| road show was swept up in the emotionalism, but the huge | ternationally, while reminding the poor that God loves the rich 
crowds of strangers seemed to become, for at least a little while. | too. New York Times Columnist James Reston noted that, with 
a community of friends. They serenaded John Paul with Ger- | the possible exception of Alexander Solzhenitsyn, John Paul 
ting to Know You and He’s Got the Whole World in His Hands, “condemned the moral anarchy, sexual license and material con- 
and in New York City they had to be shooed away at midnight | sumerism in this country more than any social critic. Yet some- 
so that their singing of the Polish national anuunouan—us how, despite his condemnation of our spir- 
anthem would not keep him awake itual bewilderment, he has been received 
The warmth inspired by the Pope's here with more applause than any religious 
presence poses a conundrum about the man or secular leader in the world.” 
and his views. Although Mexico is largely Part of the explanation, surely, was the 
anticlerical and Poland is Communist, the fact that John Paul did not speak in tones 
vast majority of their citizens are Catho- of condemnation; nor did he threaten God’s 
lics who have been reared from infancy to vengeance. Rather, he appealed to his au- 
respect the papacy. But the US. is a plu- 
ralist, secular, sexually permissive society, 
and in the past two decades Americans 
have come to view with suspicion all in- 
stitutions and authority, social, political or 





themselves, telling them in effect you can 
do better than that, and you know it 

A great deal of the Pope’s message 
was not specifically Catholic; large chunks 





of what he said could have been uttered 
by other Christian leaders. And the Pope 
appealed quite specifically, and effectively, 
to members of other faiths; at Battery 
Park on the lower tip of Manhattan, he 
addressed the nation’s Jews, saying, “Sha- 


religious. 

Even the 50 million American Cath- 
olics harbor attitudes that must be deeply 
disturbing to their Pope. An Associated 
Press-NBC News poll released on the eve 
of John Paul’s visit showed that most of 
the Catholics questioned were rejecting 
parts of what the church and the Pope were 
preaching. Of those surveyed, 66% would 
like the church to approve the use of arti- 
ficial birth control, 63% believe it is all right 
for a couple to get a divorce even when chil- 
dren are involved, 53% think that priests 
should be allowed to marry, 50% even tol- 
erate abortion on demand. Those stands put 
them in the sharpest opposition to John 


to aid this ecumenical appeal, he con- 
stantly emphasized a humble manner. The 
contrast with Paul VI, the only other Pope 
~ to visit the U.S. (for only 14 hours in 1965, 
primarily to make a U.N. address), was 
striking. Paul frequently used the papal 
“we.” John Paul clearly preferred “I,” and 
once made “we” sound not imperial but 
conspiratorial. When those cheering youths 
Paul II, a firmly conservative occupant of ey delayed his speech in Madison Square Gar- 
the Chair of St. Peter. One indication of den, he told them gleefully: “We shall de- 
his uncompromising views: the austere Lifting an admirer onto the “Popemobile” Stroy the schedule.” 
Pope Paul VI got 32,357 requests from “Woo-hoo-woo” rumbled the baritone All this reflects conscious decision and 
priests to be released from their vows and a major development: John Paul, who is 
granted all but 1,033 of them; the warmly human John Paul II perfectly aware of his charisma, is quite deliberately converting 








| has not released one the papacy into a personal office, seeking to lead not by the 


That John Paul nonetheless won the hearts—if not yet the weight of his authority but by the force of personal example of 
minds—of many Americans is partly a tribute to the uniqueness | humanity and faith. It is a strategy as radical in its way as 
of his office, one that gives him the most imposing pulpit in the | some of the Pope's doctrinal views are conservative, but well 
world, and very largely a result of his simple humanity. His spon- | adapted to John Paul’s personality and the world’s eagerness 
taneous delight in baby kissing, in bantering with crowds, is | for leadership 
needed proof that the head of even an enormous and tradition- As he toured America, the Pope artfully carried out a strat- 
bound institution can lead with affection and empathy egy that he had planned well in advance of leaving the Vatican 
Says Jerzy Turowicz, editor in chief of Cracow’s respected Cath- 

here may also be a deeper reason for the reaction to the | olic weekly Tygodnik Powszechny and a man who has known 
Pope: in the U.S., as in other wealthy nations, many peo- | Karol Wojtyla for more than 30 years: “He looks at the Amer- 
ple, vaguely uneasy about the materialism of their lives, | ican church and sees groups talking to each other using dif- 
yearn in varying degrees for higher values and are even | ferent ‘languages.’ They cannot understand each other. He would 
amenable to some fatherly chiding. John Paul sensed that mood | like to reunite the church. He is for pluralism, but with some lim- 








l 


and appealed to it in every one of his U.S. addresses its, so that it does not verge on anarchy. He would like to re- 

This is a Pontiff who does not pontificate, but neither does he | store church discipline and obedience and reverence for the 
budge from any of his stands. In Philadelphia he asserted that he | institution Perhaps what he faces is a problem of language. 
would not permit the ordination of women or married men. say- | how to express his vision without seeming to take the part of a 


ing it is not “traditional.” In Chicago. speaking to American rigid conservative.” 

bishops, he dramatically emphasized papal condemnation of John Paul certainly made a skillful and impressive try to 

birth control, divorce, abortion, extramarital sex and homosex- | solve that problem. Said the Rev. Avery Dulles, son of John Fos- 

ual sex ter Dulles and a theologian at Catholic University: “There is no 
But John Paul saved his doctrinal fire primarily for specif- | lack of desire for spiritual leadership. But it must be exercised 


ically Catholic—indeed clerical—audiences, In the huge crowds, | in a personal way. The Pope’s personal style has a good chance 
he made only glancing references to many of his most hotly dis- | of succeeding.” The Rev. William Sloane Coffin Jr.. pastor of 
puted positions and chose instead to concentrate on aspects of | Manhattan’s Riverside Church and a leading liberal Protestant 
the religious message as important as any thou-shalt-not preach- | clergyman, was reminded by John Paul’s performance of a def- 
ments: peace, brotherhood, respect for human rights, the sharing | inition laid down by Phillips Brooks, a spellbinding 19th cen- 
of love. In Harlem he spoke of religious joy, in full knowledge of | tury Episcopal bishop in Boston “Preaching.” said Brooks, “is 
how seldom that emotion is felt on those mean streets. Said he bringing truth through personality.” In the case of John Paul 
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diences to be true to nobler qualities in | 


lom—peace be with you.” Perhaps partly | 
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II, man and message have become one. Bishop Daniel Cronin 
of Fall River, Mass., said the Pope was trying to create a sense 
of “oneness” among the nation’s Catholics. “Here's a young 
and vigorous man. He’s real. The way he engenders enthu- 
siasm, it’s as though the Holy Spirit has become visible,” 

John Paul had visited the U.S. twice before, in 1969 and 
1976, and he began demonstrating his familiarity with the US. 
and sure touch with its people, almost the moment his Aer Lin- 
gus 747 touched down at Logan Airport in Boston after Mon- 
day’s flight from Ireland. Rosalynn Carter, acting as her hus- 
band’s personal emissary, dressed in black suit and white blouse, 
nervously delivered a graceful welcome: “You have lifted up 
the eyes of the world to focus on the enduring values of the fam- 
ily, the community, human rights and love for one another.” 
The Pope kissed the soggy tarmac, planted two kisses on the 
cheeks of the Rev. Msgr. Charles Finn, at 102 the oldest US. 
priest, and said he would like to “enter every home, to greet per- 
sonally every man and woman, to caress every child.” Failing 
that, he said, “permit me to express my sentiments in the lyrics 
of your own song,” and then, in his sturdy and serviceable Eng- 
lish, quoted from America the Beau- 
tiful: “And crown thy good with 
brotherhood, from sea to shining 

Some 800 chartered buses had 
| helped to bring an estimated 1 mil- 
lion visitors from all over New Eng- 
| land to join 2 million Catholic Bos- 
tonians in this most Catholic of 
American cities to get a glimpse of * 
the Pope. Many seemed not to mind 
that they got only a quick peek as 
| his motorcade sped by. Whizzing - 
through Dorchester on the way to 
town, he spotted a 6-ft. sign, hang- 
ing from the third floor of the home 1 
of Martin and Antania Olesch, that B 
read, “Nie bojcie sie otworzyc na os- & 
ciez drzwi chrystusowi” (Don’t be 
afraid to open the door wide for 
Christ). 


t the 104-year-old Cathedral of 
A: Holy Cross, about 2,000 — 





priests and nuns rocked the 


The Pope in, America 








Security guard scans buildings from St. Patrick's Cathedral 





on Nov. 5 to determine which group would light a mal 
and burn the Pope in effigy that night. 

Some people waited as long as eleven hours on Boston Com- 
mon (everywhere in the U.S., John Paul ran late) and were thor- 
oughly drenched. From the fringes of the throng, the brilliantly 
lit platform and altar looked like an ethereal spaceship radi- 
ating warmth. Many people back in the crowd had the strange 
experience of first listening to cheers for the Pope on their tran- 
sistor radios and then hearing the actual sound following through 
the air like an echo. His white hair wet and plastered down, 
John Paul led 300 priests, who waded through ankle-deep mud 
to hand out 60,000 Communion wafers that twelve nuns in Marl- 
borough, Mass., had baked in a week of twelve-hour days start-- 
ing each morning at 4:30. 

Flying into New York City Tuesday morning, John Paul 
got a brief glimpse of sunshine, and his white robe glistened 
with golden light as he stepped off his plane at 9 a.m. Again 
a brief airport ceremony with dignitaries was enlivened by 
the Pope’s ability to unstuff a shirt. Mayor Edward Koch, 
introducing himself: “Your Holiness, I am the mayor.” The 

sroncenioris Pope: “I shall try to be a good 
citizen.” Then off for two days of 
shrieking crowds and perhaps the 
toughest hours of his trip, a series 
of wildly contrasting events that 
showed all the nuances and talents 
of his complex personality. 

Tight police security—at times 
the cordons around him were four 
deep—kept the Pope from one of his 
favorite activities, working the 
crowds. But still he pressed the flesh 
with anyone he could reach, display- 
ing a deft politician’s hand that would 
have shamed Lyndon Johnson. The 
police had reason to wall off their 
charge: the FBI in Newark received 
a written warning that the Pope 
would be shot in Manhattan on Tues- 
day. The letter, purporting to come 
from the terrorist Puerto Rican Na- 
tionalist F.A.L.N., directed the FBI to 
an apartment in Elizabeth, N.J., 
where a submachine gun and sever- 
al empty boxes of ammunition for 








rafters with cheers, and the 
choir sang, “Ecce sacerdos magnus” 
(Behold the great priest). The Pope showed again how thor- 
oughly he had been prepared for his trip by paraphrasing the 
words of John Winthrop, first Governor of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, written aboard the Arabella as the ship approached 
America in 1630: “We must love one another with a pure heart. 
We must bear one another’s burden.” Said John Paul: “These 
simple words explain so much of the meaning of life—our life 
as brothers and sisters in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Then John Paul did an utterly characteristic thing. Leaving 
the cathedral, he turned left at the foot of the altar and headed 

for the only wheelchair in the church and Jane De Martino, 26, 
| paralyzed as the result of an accident that severed her spinal col- 
umn. He took her hand, kissed her head, bent close to murmur 
some words, and placed on her lap a small box inscribed with 
the words Totus Tuus (Totally Yours) and the papal coat of 
arms. When she opened the box, she found a rosary of white 
beads with a gold cross. Said De Martino: “If you had given me 
the whole world, it wouldn’t have meant so much.” A Boston 
cop who had been standing beside the chair began to weep. 
“T've got to get back to church,” he said, and he walked away, 

In the dimming twilight and rain, John Paul headed for 
Boston Common, whose history serves as a reminder that 
Boston was once a center of religious bigotry. Quaker dis- 
senters were hanged there in the 17th century. And while no 
Catholics suffered that fate, Protestants from Boston’s North 
and South ends staged organized brawls in the 18th century 





“We must love one another with a pure heart.” 









handguns were found. 

Harming the Pope, however, was 
the furthest thing from the minds of the people who greeted 
John Paul. “He waved!” exclaimed Miguel Vera, 30. “It’s beau- 
tiful—as if it is almost God to me.” The Pope found ample oc- 
casion to display his actor’s gifts. He jokingly covered his ears 
as a crowd sent up deafening cheers. At one point he responded 
to shouts of “Long live the Pope!” with “You are right!”—an 
odd rejoinder that only John Paul could make seem charming. 
He addressed 60,000 at Shea Stadium in four of the seven lan- 
guages he speaks with facility—English, Spanish, Italian and, 
of course, Polish (French, Latin and German are the other three) 
—and drew applause by simply pronouncing place names with 
theatrical timing, greeting the crowds “from Long Island—and 
New Jersey—and Connecticut [pronouncing all three c’s]—and 
[long pause] Broke-leen.” 

At the U.N., where Arab and Jewish diplomats jostled with 
all the rest to see him, John Paul showed his intellectual side. 
His 61-minute speech ranged (continued on page 24) 
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Rosalynn Carter (below) greets the Pope; above, the Mass on Boston Common attended by some 400,000 people 


= A woman, asked if she wanted 


Boston to move closer to the altar where 


the Pope celebrated Mass: “Oh, no. 
® Rosalynn Carter at Logan I can feel him from right here. | 
International Airport: “Americans don’t have to see him.” 
of every faith have come to love you 
in a very special way.” ® Acity official: “It’s almost like 
it was during the great blizzard two 
® John Paul at Boston Common: years ago. No cars—no snow either 
“America the beautiful, even if it —but people are aware of each 
rains.” other, reaching out.” 


Sign of welcome (below left) in the Hub City; right, choristers from several churches singing in the rain at Boston Common Mass 
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ne 
Pope watchers outside St. Patrick's 






New York 


John Paul at Shea Stadium 
“Above all, a city needs a soul if it 
is to become a true home for human 
beings. You, the people, must give 
it this soul.” 


Teen-agers cheer at Madison 
Square Garden: “Rack ’em up 
Stack 'em up/ Bust ’em in two 
Holy Father, we're for you!” 


John Paul at the U.N.: “Are 
the children to receive the arms 
race from us as a necessary 
inheritance?” 


Police Commissioner Robert 
McGuire, who assigned 11,500 men 
to twelve-hour shifts, canceled all 
leaves and had trained dogs sniff 
for bombs inside St. Patrick’s: “God 
is On Our side in this one.” 
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New York 


® John Paul: “My heart is with 
the poor, with those who are alone 
and abandoned in the midst of this 
teeming metropolis.” 


® The Pope in Harlem: “Be 
messengers of joy.” 
- 
} 
| oe. | ® Anthony Trocchia, 11, after 
w . 
) el 4 meeting John Paul: “I never shook 
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1 “ Pope’s hand before.” 
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The poor and the Pope: above, residents of the South Bronx; below, he waves to people of Harlem near St. Charles Borromeo Church 
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SET ee ; 5 > Ee. 
Another mammoth crowd honors John Paul Il: more t ie surround Philadelphia's Logan Circle for Pontifical Mass 


“Priesthood is forever—we do not 


s s 
Philadelphia return the gift once given. It cannot 
be that God who gave the impulse to 
| m Stacey Stroman, 16, an usher say yes now wishes to hear no.” 

outside the cathedral: “He was holding 

two carnations. He blessed me, gavea = — Cathy Campana, 17, drum 

flower to the Secret Service man togive Majorette: “Thank you for coming to 

me, then blew mea kiss. It was like it | America, It was wonderful.” “Thank 

was just him and me.” you so much for your wonderful 
music,” answered John Paul, handing 


| = John Paul, addressing the clergy: her a rosary. “This is for you.” 





Aneon-lit welcome for the Pope, who preaches unity at Ukrainian cathedral, right 
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- a 
John Paul emerging from Marine helicopter at Living History Farms near Des Moines, where he celebrated Mass outdoors (below) 
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® John Paul: “By hard work you 
have become masters of the earth 
and have subdued it.” 


m Florist Ted Boesen, who 
coordinated a display of 1,000 
chrysanthemums, 1,800 marigolds 


and 350 lilies: “Maybe we went a 
little overboard.” 


= A Protestant minister from 
Granger, Iowa, to his Catholic 

neighbor, Joe Hays: “You gota 
Pope who knows how to pope.” 
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lowa housewife with cake baked for John Paul Two women who cared: above, with a flag and portrait; below, clutching a rosary 





Chicago 


= AChicago cop, listening toa 

= crowd sing America the Beautiful 
outside John Paul’s bedroom 
window: “I haven't heard anyone 
do that since the ’50s. This sure 
beats fighting people back with 
nightsticks.” 





® John Paul II, after hearing yet 
another group singing the Polish 
folk tune Sto Lat (100 Years): “If 
we keep this up, they're going to 
think this is the Polish national 
anthem.” 





(continued from page 16) over a va- 
riety of topics tied together tightly by 
| sequential reasoning. The headline- 
catching bits—an assertion that over- 
| all peace in the Middle East must in- 
clude “a just settlement of the 
Palestinian question,” a call for a “spe- 
cial statute” to assure the preservation 
of Jerusalem as a city holy to the Chris- 
tian, Jewish and Muslim faiths—were 
really incidental! notes 
John Paul’s main theme was that 
peace is threatened by any violation 
of human rights anywhere, and that 
the U.N. can fulfill its peace-keeping 


mission only if it remembers and applies its own 1948 Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. The Pope also denounced 
the arms race (“The continual preparations for war 
ing the risk that some time, somewhere, somehow, someone 
can set in motion the terrible mechanism of general destruc- 
tion”). He prayed that “every kind of concentration camp any- 
where on earth may once and for all be done away with” and 
condemned “the various kinds of torture and oppression, either 
under the pretext of internal 
‘security’ or the need to preserve an apparent peace.” 


physical or moral, carried out 


he delegates listened in total silence. From many, no 
| doubt, the silence reflected only respect and attention, 

but it may also have signified irritation from some—the 
maintain concentration | 
camps and practice torture in the name of security. This Pope 
does not shrink from telling people what they do not want to 
hear. Said New York Senator Daniel P. Moynihan, a former 
U.S. Ambassador to the U.N.: “I can attest from having watched 
that the Eastern European and Soviet delegates knew exactly 
what he was talking about, and for once in that chamber, looked 


delegates of countries that 


fearful rather than bored.” 


The emotional high points of John Paul’s New York stay 
were a Tuesday evening Mass in Yankee Stadium and the 
Wednesday morning youth rally at Madison Square Garden. A 
crowd of 75,000 waited impatiently at Yankee Stadium, oc- 
casionally cheering a white-mitered bishop whom they mistak- 
enly thought to be the Pope. John Paul finally appeared, 45 
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A prayerful watch 


The Pope in America _ 


cow 


mean tak- 








minutes late, in his white “Pope- 
mobile” (a rebuilt Ford Bronco truck) 
that slowly circled the field as the 
standing Pope extended his arms, first 
to one side, then the other, in bless- 
ing. People far out of his range of vi- 
sion in the upper stands felt impelled 
to wave back, as if the Pope were greet- 
ing them alone 

The rhythmic clapping and pop- 
ping of thousands of camera flashbulbs 
like fireflies throughout the stadium 
made John Paul seem less a religious 
figure than a Hollywood celebrity. But 
his sermon was the exact opposite of 
rock-concert hedonism. It was a warn- 
ing against “the frenzy of consumer- 
ism.” Said the Pope to an audience that 
again fell silent: “Christ demands 
openness to our brothers and sisters 
in need—openness from the rich, the 
affluent, the economically advantaged; 
openness to the poor, the underdevel- 
oped and the disadvantaged. Christ de- 
mands an openness that is more than 
benign attention, more than token ac- 
tions or halfhearted efforts that leave 
the poor as destitute as before or even 
more so.” 

Atcrammed Madison Square Gar- 


den, the Pope displayed his remarkable rapport with youth 
The occasion was billed as “Youth in Concert with Pope John 
Paul II.” Once again, John Paul circled the arena floor in his 
Popemobile, reaching out exuberantly to youngsters leaning 
frantically out of their seats. The crowd went wild when he hoist- 
ed a young girl onto the roof of the vehicle. The 100-piece band 
from St. Francis Prep in Brooklyn played themes from Battle- 


star Galactica and Rocky. The Pope 
imitated a drummer and then gestured 
“thumbs up” with his left hand. For a 
few minutes, John Paul sat in the au- 
dience as he watched a slide presen- 
tation of youthful activities in the city 
When he finally ascended the stage, 
young people presented him with gifts 
among other things, blue jeans, a T 
shirt marked in red letters BIG APPLE 
WELCOMES POPE JOHN PAUL II and a 
guitar (an instrument that John Paul 
plays) 

The Pope, obviously delighted, ex- 
amined the gifts, and as he prepared 
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to speak, the cheering built in a crescendo. Every time the noise 
would start to die down, someone would shout “Polish power!” 
or the name of a local high school or Catholic Youth Organi- 
zation club, and the yelling would begin all over. Football-style 
cheers resounded from the balcony in praise of the Pope. John 
Paul shook with laughter. “Woo-hoo-woo,” he cooed. But when 
| he finally took the microphone it was to deliver to the young a se- 
| rious Christian message: “When you wonder about the mystery 
of yourself, look to Christ, who gives you the meaning of life. 
When you wonder what it means to be a mature person, look to 
Christ, who is the fullness of humanity.” 

While in New York, the Pope at his own request also toured 
visibly blighted areas—not only Harlem but the South Bronx, 
where he pleaded with a crowd at a vacant lot not to “give in to 
despair.” His visit concluded with the ceremonies at Battery 
Park and Shea Stadium. After telling the crowd in Shea that a 
city must have a “soul,” he left for Philadelphia. As his plane tax- 
ied away, the Pope blessed New York. 

In Philadelphia late Wednesday and early Thursday, John 
Paul pointedly answered some of the voices of dissent within 
the church. To Ukrainian- 
rite Catholics, who have 
been agitating for more au- 
tonomy within the church, 
he insisted that they must 
accept his authority, To BS 
an audience of 14,000 
priests, nuns and seminar- 
ians gathered from dioces- 
es all over the US., he 
repeated uncompromising 
stands against the ordina- 


| priestly celibacy. 

The Pope closed the 
door to ordination of wom- 
en as priests during his 
pontificate. That, he said, 
“is not a statement about 
human rights, nor an ex- 


liness and mission in the 

church,” merely a reaffirmation of “the prophetic tradition” 
that only men can be priests. John Paul insisted on priestly cel- 
ibacy “to express the totality of the yes that [priests] have spo- 
ken to the Lord” and made clear that his refusal to release 
priests from their vows would continue. “Priesthood is forever,” 
he said. 


oth homilies, however, illustrated John Paul’s peculiar 

talent for winning personal enthusiasm from people 

who may disagree with his doctrinal stands by cou- 

pling them with positive thoughts. To the Ukrainian- 
rite Catholics he voiced enough praise of “diversity” within 
the church to win long applause. To the priests, nuns and 
seminarians he expressed‘ an exalted view of the religious life 
as one of devotion to God and service to humanity. At the 
end of his talk they stamped, clapped, whistled and sang. 
Many nuns who had sat stony-faced while John Paul said 
that women could not be priests joined enthusiastically in the 
rousing ovation. 

John Paul showed the same touch with lay audiences. At 
his Mass on Logan Circle, he deplored sexual “laxity” but put 
his remarks in a context of freedom, which he said must not 
“be seen as a pretext for moral anarchy” but can be truly en- 
joyed only by those who have “respect for the truth.” The Phil- 
adelphia crowds were as fervent as any in the U‘S. and, as 
everywhere, included many non-Catholics, who found the Pon- 
tiff far more than a touring curiosity. Lois Kukcinovich, a pi- 
anist at the New Generation of Disciples of Christ Church in 
Philadelphia, slept Wednesday night with her clothes on so that 
she could get out early Thursday to see the Pope. Said she: 
“The vibrations from him are just wonderful.” 











clusion of women from ho- Demonstrators protest in background as the Pope enters Washington 








The Pope in America 





Next came America’s heartland: Iowa. It was a stop that 
was not on the Pope’s original itinerary. But Joe Hays, 39, a farm- 
er and mechanic in Truro, sent the Pope a handwritten letter in- 
viting him to visit American farm country. John Paul, who 
grew up in a Poland that was then overwhelmingly agricul- 
tural, accepted only five weeks before his U.S. tour was to begin, 
throwing Des Moines residents into a frenzy of eleventh-hour 
preparation. 

James Ross, a pottery teacher at the Catholic Dowling High 
School in West Des Moines, worked 110 hours in the last week 
making vessels for the papal Mass: a chalice, a plate for the Com- 
munion bread, a pitcher, a bowl for the washing of hands. Local 
carpenters crafted an altar and papal chair out of thick oaken 
beams salvaged from a 100-year-old barn. 


lorist Lew Darnell and his wife Mary Kay placed bou- 

quets of Enchantment lilies in vases, part of an enor- 

mous floral display. “We postponed our retirement,” said 

Mary Kay. “We were supposed to move to San Diego 
the first of October, but when we heard the Pope was coming | 
“7 we stayed.” To decorate | 
the altar platform, 15 Wis- 
consin volunteers staged a 
two-week quilting bee to 
stitch together a 10-ft. 
square banner done in 
burnt orange, sky blue and 
leafy green. 

Like the preparation, 
the papal visit had an 
earthy, homespun touch 
more gentle than the fren- 
zy in the East. The Pope 
stopped first at the tiny (15 
pews) St. Patrick’s Church, 
| nestled in rolling farm land 
near Cumming. “Feel 
grateful to God for. the 
blessings he gives you,” 
said the Pope, “not least 
the blessing of belonging to 
this rural parish communi- | 
ty ... May the simplicity of your life-style and the closeness of 
your community be the fertile ground for a growing commit- 
ment to Jesus Christ.” 

Meanwhile, at Living History Farms, which re-creates ear- 
ly life on three operating farms, the biggest crowd in Iowa his- 
tory was gathering. By the time the papal Mass began on a 180- 
acre pasture shortly after 3 p.m., the throng totaled 350,000, 
more than double the 150,000 that descended on Iowa in 1959 
for a glimpse of Nikita Khrushchev. Police cordoned off a 16- 
mile stretch of Interstate 80 and Interstate 35 and used it as a 
parking lot for buses that rolled in from Kansas, the Dakotas, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Nebraska. The 
crowd included many teen-agers in jeans and backpacks. Sev- 
enty-five high school students from Independence, Iowa, walked 
130 miles to see the Pope. 

The Mass itself was filled with pageantry and song. At the 
Offertory, farm families carried to the altar symbolic gifts of 
soil, hand tools and garden vegetables: peppers and zucchini 
from Beverly and Tom Manning of Dallas Center; potatoes and | 
apples from Frieda and Ray O'Grady of Afton; ears of corn 
from Mabel and Art Schweers of Lenox. In his homily, John 
Paul praised agriculture and one more time called attention to 
the plight of the world’s poor. He told the farmers, “You have 
the potential to provide food for the millions who have nothing 
to eat and thus help rid the world of famine.” Summed up Mike 
Keable, a Catholic deacon from Minnesota: “The Pope is the 
glue that holds the church together. What better glue can | 
we have?” | 

Thursday night John Paul flew to Chicago, where a crowd 





| of 1,000, shivering in upper-40s cold, chanted, “Long live the 
| Pope,” outside his bedroom window at 10 p.m. John Paul ap- 
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peared on a second-fioor balcony and wagged his finger play- 
fully at the crowd like a father telling his children it was past 
their bedtime. At 5:30 a.m. he was awakened by chants of “We 
want the Pope.” Though he appeared weary at times, most no- 
tably Thursday night, he drew strength from the crowds. He 
told an Italian TV interviewer: “When I first arrived in New 
York, I felt tired and it looked like a very long trip. But now it’s 
beginning to look too short.” 

It was at a Chicago seminary, in an address to more than 
300 U.S. bishops, that he gave the most doctrinaire talk of his 
tour. His technique was typically deft; he quoted exactly from a 
pastoral letter that the bishops themselves had composed in 
1976, and in effect exclaimed: How right you are! On divorce, 
he told the bishops: “You faced the question of the indissolu- 
bility of marriage, rightly stating, ‘The covenant between a man 
and a woman joined in Christian marriage is as indissoluble 
and irrevocable as God's love for his people.’ On extramarital 
sex: “You rightly stated ‘sexual inter- 
course is a moral and human good 
only within marriage. Outside mar- 
riage it is wrong.’ He condemned 
“both the ideology of contraception 
and contraceptive acts” and quoted 
approvingly the bishops’ denunciation 
of abortion: “You clearly said, ‘To de- 
stroy these innocent unborn children 
is an unspeakable crime.’ He told 
the bishops that they had properly dis- 
tinguished between homosexual acts, 
which he said are wrong, and homo- 
sexual orientation, which deserves 
sympathy: “You did not betray those 
people who, because of homosexual- 
ity, are confronted with difficult moral 
| problems.” He also approved the bish- 
ops’ condemnation of racial antago- 
nism and discrimination, but the total 
context of his talk was chilling to lib- 
eral theologians. He asserted that the 
church has a special mission to “guard 
and transmit intact the deposit of 
Christian doctrine,” thus reaffirming 
the thought that Christianity is a i 
body of fixed beliefs rather than a 
faith that ought to be adapted to mod- 
ern circumstances. 

John Paul topped off his Chicago 
visit with still another Mass, this time 
in Grant Park, scene of pitched bat- 
tles between police and anti-Viet 
Nam War protesters eleven years ago. 
A crowd of 500,000 transformed it on 
Friday into something more like the 
site of a love-in. 

On Saturday morning John Paul 
made his last and most historic stop, 
arriving in Washington in a blaze of 
sunshine and a feast of good will. For 
the first time, a Pope was visiting the 
White House, a happening that would 
have been inconceivable in U.S, pol- 
ilics just two decades ago. Warmly, 
graciously, the Southern Baptist Pres- 
ident of the U.S. greeted the head of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Gath- 
ered on the North Lawn of the White 
House for the official greeting were 
3,500 guests, including many of the 
ranking figures of the Government. 

The President began his remarks 
in Polish: “Niech bedzie Bog pochwal- 
ony!" Then he added the translation: 
“May God be praised!" Carefully not- 











‘SINGS Al THE FESTIVAL OF SACROSONG 


One million records of a papal sing-along 


GOT A PEEP AT THE POPE boasted a T shirt. 
Lifelike posters of John Paul II—complete 
with the hint of a halo—were out on the streets 
too. Vendors were following the Fisher of Souls 
from city to city like a flock of seagulls. Pope 
buttons, two for $5, pens, medallions, portraits 
suitable for framing, Vatican flags, pennants 
proclaiming WELCOME POPE JOHN PAUL II: 
oceans of junk, rivers of memorabilia. Despite 
the Pontiffs preaching against materialism, 
the hucksters were out in full force. 

One of the bestselling items, however, was 
the genuine article. Infinity Records, an ap- 
propriately named division of MCA, last week 








The Pope in America 





ing the American tradition of separation of church and state, | 
Carter also lauded John Paul: “You have moved among us as a 
champion of dignity and decency for every human being, and 
as a pilgrim for peace among nations. You have offered us your 
love, and we as individuals are heartened by it. You can be 
sure, Pope John Paul, that the people of America return your 
love.” At that, John Paul clasped his hands and quickly touched 
his heart. 

In his reply, the Pope congratulated the President on his Pol- 
ish. He said that he wished to be “the messenger of peace and 
brotherhood, and a witness to the true greatness of every per- 
son.” John Paul said he hoped the meeting would “serve the 
cause of world peace, international understanding and the pro- 
motion of full respect for human rights everywhere.” He ended 
with his now-familiar “God bless America!” which brought the 
applauding guests to their feet. 

After conferring for an hour, the Pope and the President 
greeted 6,000 guests gathered on the 
South Lawn for the afternoon’s sec- 
ond major reception. Here Carter con- 
tributed one of the most moving mo- 
ments of his presidency. In his best 
preacher's tone, he said to John Paul: 
“As human beings each acting for jus- 
tice in the present—and striving to- 
gether for a common future of peace 
and love—let us not wait so long for 
ourselves and for you to meet again. 
Welcome to our country, our new | 
friend.” Echoing the President, the 
crowd burst into prolonged applause. 
As the Pope kissed the President, 
somehow part of the magnanimity of 
the Pontiff, as well as his blessing, was | 
momentarily transposed onto the 
troubled shoulders of Jimmy Carter. 
He knew it, as did the audience, com- 
prised largely of party faithfuls. 

The afternoon marked the begin- 
ning of the end of the Pope’s extraor- 
dinary week. Little remained but a 
Sunday Mass—with crowd estimates 
at 200,000—on the Washington Mall 
and the final takeoff of Shepherd I, 
his TWA 747, for Rome. 

What did Pope John Paul II leave 
behind? He probably won few if any 
converts to his doctrinal stands. Those 
who believe in divorce, birth control 
and abortion presumably will go on 
doing so. Those who consider his re- 
fusal to ordain women a grossly mis- 
taken policy began speaking up even 
while he was still touring the coun- 
try. Indeed, groups of protesters 
dogged his two days in Washington. 
Read one typical banner: EQUAL 
RITES FOR WOMEN. Sister Lorraine 
Weires, a Dominican nun and ardent 
feminist who attended the Des Moines 
Mass dressed in black slacks, ex- 
pressed hope that the Pope “is open 
to dialogue. He too will grow in con- 
sciousness.” Perhaps. But there is lit- 
tle reason to expect that in the years 
ahead John Paul will bend his views 
to suit the world as most U.S. Cath- 
Olics see it. 

Yet somehow last week that did 
not matter. By his force of personal- 
ity, by his natural qualities of lead- 
ership, and by the warmth of his gen- 
erosity, he generated in his Catholic 
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audiences an enhanced pride in their church, a feeling that 
they were part of a larger whole. 

Perhaps more important, John Paul left behind a morally im- 
perative message for a people who seemed to need it. His visit 
showed with surprising clarity that many Americans of many 
creeds are looking for direction, for stability. They found them- 
selves attracted to this strong, virile figure, a natural leader 
who was both compassionate and stern. The charisma spared no- 
body. Waiting for John Paul’s motorcade, U.N. Secretary-Gen- 
eral Kurt Waldheim confessed: “This is one of my greatest ex- 
periences.” In Boston, Henry Cabot Lodge, 77, the former 
Massachusetts Senator and an Episcopalian, and his wife Emi- 


a 





ly, 74, stayed with the Pope the whole stormy day, although 
Emily Lodge lost a shoe in the Boston Common quagmire. 

Finally, John Paul’s presence and words reminded Amer- 
icans—and the world—that humanity does have a higher na- 
ture. Said Monsignor John Tracy Ellis, leading ecclesiastical 
historian at Catholic University: “The greatest contribution that 
the Pope’s visit can make to our nation is focusing upon and em- 
phasizing the need for a revival of morality. John Paul is a man 
of singular sophistication; he is no pious goose. But he is a mor- 
al leader—or he isn’t anything.” 

Millions of Americans could agree last week that they had 
seen a moral leader at work. o 


Uphams Corner: A Brief Encounter 


it happened at 1,000—maybe at 
100,000—stretches of street, bends in the 
road, unmarked dots on the newspaper 
maps that showed the routes of John 
Paul's motorcade. Each scene was dif- 
Serent, yet each was very much the same. 
The sum of them was a papal visit, TIME 
Correspondent Jeff Melvoin reports from 
Uphams Corner in Boston. 


I is a little shopping area straddling 
northern Dorchester and southern 
Roxbury, whose life has bobbed up and 
down and up again with the social tides 
that have swept the Boston area. Bos- 
ton is a city of ethnic neighborhoods, 
and Uphams Corner has seen its share 
—Irish, then blacks, then Spanish. 

They were all here. And many oth- 
ers, from surrounding suburbs and be- 
yond. The Pope was expected at 3:30 
p.m., but the people came as early as 
10 a.m. to find a place by the sidewalk, 
huddled close to the yellow nylon cord 
strung between bright baby-blue barrels 
marking the route of the motorcade. It 
was a damp morning. The weary build- 
ings belonged to the gray sky. But the 
street was proud with flags. Children 
held their own yellow-and-white papal 
banners—made the night before out of 
a glossy-stock insert from the Sunday 
Boston Globe. The HQ Company 181 
of the National Guard, out of Worces- 
ter, lined the street. 

The people waited patiently. Patty 
Taylor, a pretty, blond twelve-year-old 
from Milton, held a handmade sign 
that read I LOVE YOU, JOHN PAUL Il. 
Why did she and her family pick this 
spot? “Because he'll have to slow down 
to turn the corner.” One sign stood out 
even more than the big WITAM, JAN 
PAWEL II placard above LaSalle’s bar. 
VIVA EL PAPA it read. And in small let- 
ters below LOS CUBANOS. “I am from 
Miami Beach,” the old woman said who 
held it. “I am Cuban.” She was Noemi 
Sarmenteros, 75 years old, and she lived 
with her son in Florida. But she had 
made the trip to see the Pope with Bos- 
ton friends. 

At 2:51 word was passed from tran- 


sistor radio owners that the Pope had 
landed. Christine Bagley from South 
Weymouth, with her two daughters 
munching pizza beside her, explained, 
“Tm taking pictures for our grandmoth- 
er in Braintree.” Gregory Casey, 9, from 
Needham, in his baseball jacket, was 
ready, “I hope the Pope says something 
to the kids,” his mother Mary Lou said. 
“They need religion, and they need a fa- 
ther figure. The Pope is a strong, ath- 
letic-type they can relate to.” 

A squadron of police motorcycles 
whizzed around the corner, their blue 
lights blinking. Instamatics were pushed 
forward. The people pressed against the 
ropes. Then came an unmarked secu- 
rity car, obviously packed with Secret 
Service agents. Then ... nothing. The 
Instamatics were lowered. 

Moments later, shouting, cheering. 
More motorcycles came and then, be- 
hind a police car, there was the black 
limousine, red lights under the grille 
blinking between the headlights. And 
standing through the roof, standing out 
like a beacon in the gray afternoon, was 
John Paul II. The St. Peter’s C.Y.O. 
band from Dorchester began to play. 





The flags were raised. But he was com- 
ing so fast! 

The motorcade was positively speed- 
ing through Uphams Corner (from 10 
to 15 m.p.h., National Guardsmen later 
estimated). But there he was. He seemed 
to glow in his white garments and red 
hat. His complexion seemed more bril- 
liant than those of the people in the 
street. He was smiling. You could see 
the blue of his eyes. Flashbulbs flared. 
People were shouting. Crying aloud. 
Waving. The Pope only had time to 
make the sign of the cross in one di- 
rection—and then he was gone. Just like 
that. Gone. It was 4:10. He was through 
Uphams Corner in 20 seconds. 

Other black Cadillacs went by. No 
one knew who was inside them, but the 
people kept on waving. Then they too 
were gone, and there were only the trail- 
ing motorcycle cops to pass, and it was 
all over. The St. Peter's band finished 
playing to an empty street. There was a 
moment of stunned silence. Then the 
crowd broke, walking to cars or homes 
or bus or train depots. The rest of the 
proceedings would be seen on television. 


wenty seconds. Yet the people were 

ecstatic. “He's beautiful!” a woman 
cried out. “He looked so beautiful. I 
could see the blue of his eyes.” Chris- 
tine Bagley was happy. “My God,” she 
gushed. “I can’t believe it. I'm still shak- 
ing. Look!” She pointed to her Polaroid 
picture. There was the black limousine, 
and there was John Paul II. In the cen- 
ter. In focus. Down the street a middle- 
aged Irishman and a young Chicano in 
Army surplus clothes were unraveling 
the strong new nylon cord strung be- 
tween the blue barrels. “Hey, we'll split 
it,” the man said. He produced a pock- 
et knife and they did. 

Next day the front page of the Globe 
was emblazoned with a color picture of 
the Pope passing by Uphams Corner. 
Off to the right in it appears 75-year-old 
Noemi Sarmenteros from Miami. The 
Pope is facing away from her, making 
the sign of the cross on the other side of 
the street. Noemi is standing with her 
sign. It doesn’t matter that the Pope 
can't see her. She is smiling and she is 
waving and she is very, very happy. 
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Spiritual Values and Material 
Goods: Man lives at the same time both 
in the world of material values and in 
that of spiritual values. In this relation- 
ship it is the spiritual values that are pre- 
eminent, both on account of the nature 
of these values and also for reasons con- 
cerning the good of man. The pre-em- 
inence of the values of the spirit defines 
the proper sense of earthly material goods 
and the way to use them. This pre-em- 
inence is therefore at the basis of a just 
peace. It is also a contributing factor to en- 
suring that material development, tech- 
nical development and the development 
of civilization are at the service of what 
constitutes man ... A critical analysis of 
our modern civilization shows that in the 
last hundred years it has contributed as 
never before to the development of ma- 
terial goods, but that it has also given rise 
to a series of attitudes in which sensitiv- 
ity to the spiritual dimension of human ex- 
istence is diminished, as a result of cer- 
tain premises which reduce the meaning 
of human life chiefly to the many differ- 
ent material and economic factors—I 
mean to the demands of production, the 
market, consumption, the accumulation 
of riches or of the growing bureaucracy 
with which an attempt is made to reg- 
ulate these very processes. 

On World War Il and Auschwitz: You 
will forgive me, ladies and gentlemen, for 
invoking this memory. But I would be un- 
true to the history of this century, I would 
be dishonest with regard to the great cause 
of man, which we all wish to serve, if I 
should keep silent, I who come from the 
country on whose living body Auschwitz 
was at one time constructed. But my pur- 
pose in evoking this memory is above all 
to show what painful experiences and suf- 
ferings by millions of people gave rise to 
the Universal Declaration of Human 





Rights, which has been placed as the ba- 
sic inspiration and cornerstone of the 
United Nations Organization. This dec- 
laration was paid for by millions of our 
brothers and sisters at the cost of their suf- 
fering and sacrifice, brought about by the 
brutalization that darkened and made in- 
sensitive the human consciences of the op- 
pressors and of those who carried out a 
real genocide. This price cannot have 
been paid in vain! 

On Arms and Children: Are the chil- 
dren to receive the arms race from us as 
a necessary inheritance? How are we to 





explain [to them] this unbridled race? 

The ancients said Si vis pacem, para 
bellum {if you seek peace, prepare for 
war]. But can our age still really believe 
that the breathtaking spiral of armaments 
is at the service of world peace? 

On America’s Duty: It will always re- 
main one of the glorious achievements of 
this nation that, when people looked to- 








The Pope in America 


ward America, they received together 
with freedom also a chance for their own 
advancement. This tradition must be hon- 
ored also today. The freedom that was 
gained must be ratified each day by the 
firm rejection of whatever wounds, weak- 
ens or dishonors human life ... It is then 
my wish that your sense of freedom may 
always go hand in hand with a profound 
sense of truth and honesty about your- 
selves and about the realities of your so- 
ciety. Past achievements can never be an 
acceptable substitute for present respon- 
sibilities toward the common good. 

On Social Responsibility: The poor 
of the United States and of the world are 
your brothers and sisters in Christ. You 
must never be content to leave them just 
the crumbs from the feast. You must take 
of your substance, and not just of your 
abundance, in order to help them. And 
you must treat them like guests at the fam- 
ily table ... Favor ways of life that break 





with the frenzy of consumerism, exhaust- 
ing and joyless. It is not a question of slow- 
ing down progress, for there is no human 
progress when everything conspires to 
give full reign to the instincts of self-in- 
terest, sex and power. We must find a sim- 
ple way of living. For it is not right that 
the standard of living of the rich coun- 
tries should seek to maintain itself by 
draining off a great part of the reserves 
of energy and raw materials that are 
meant to serve the whole of humanity. 

On Sexuality and Freedom: There can 
be no true freedom without respect for 
the truth regarding the nature of human 
sexuality and marriage. In today’s soci- 
ety, we see so many disturbing tenden- 
cies and so much laxity regarding the 
Christian view on sexuality that have all 
one thing in common: recourse to the con- 
cept of freedom to justify any behavior 
that is no longer consonant with the true 
moral order and the teaching of the 


church. Moral norms do not militate | honest work; do not be afraid of the truth. 


al 
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New World Sayings of John Paul 





against the freedom of the person or the 
couple; on the contrary, they exist pre- 
cisely for that freedom, since they are 
given to ensure the right use of freedom. 

To Journalists: If your reporting does 
not always command the attention you 
would desire, or if it does not always con- 
clude with the success that you would 
wish, do not grow discouraged. Be faithful 
to the truth and to its transmission, for 
truth endures; truth will not go away. 
Truth will not pass or change .. . The ser- 
vice of humanity through the medium of 
the truth is something worthy of your best 
years, your finest talents, your most ded- 
icated efforts. 

On Priestly Vows of Celibacy: Priest- 
hood is forever. We do not return the gift 
once given. It cannot be that God who 
gave the impulse to say “yes” now wishes 
to hear “no.” Nor should it surprise the 
world that the call of God through the 
church continues to offer us a celibate 
ministry of love and service after the ex- 
ample of Our Lord Jesus Christ. After 
centuries of experience, the church knows 
how deeply fitting it is that priests should 
give this concrete response in their lives to 
express the totality of the “yes” they have 
spoken to the Lord who calls them by 
name to his service. 

To lowa Farmers: Every day the 
farmer is reminded of how much depends 
upon God. From the heavens come the 
rain, the wind and the sunshine. They oc- 
cur without the farmer's command or con- 
trol. The farmer prepares the soil, plants 
the seed and cultivates the crop. But God 
makes it grow; he alone is the source of 
life ... You who live in the heartland of 
America have been entrusted with some 
of earth's best land ... You are stewards 
of some of the most important resources 
God has given to the world. Therefore, 
conserve the land well, so that your chil- 
dren’s children and generations after 
them will inherit an even richer land than 
was entrusted to you. 

To Young People: Faced with prob- 
lems and disappointments, many people 
will try to escape from their responsibility: 
escape in selfishness, escape in sexual 
pleasure, escape in drugs, escape in vi- 
olence, escape in indifference and cyn- 
ical attitudes. But today, I propose to you 
the option of love, which is the opposite 
of escape ... Whatever you make of your 
life, let it be something that reflects the 
love of Christ ... Whatever you do, re- 
member that Christ is calling you, in one 
way or another, to the service of love: the 
love of God and of your neighbor . .. Love 
demands effort and a personal commit- 
ment to the will of God. It means dis- 
cipline and sacrifice, but it also means joy 
and human fulfillment. Dear young peo- 
ple: Do not be afraid of honest effort and 
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| concern about deep social problems,” as 











| What the Pope has on his mind is what I 


| through faith, hope and charity, the rec- 


Offering an American Perspective 


“I think American Catholicism is in 
great shape,” said Father Theodore Hes- 
burgh, president of the University of Notre 
Dame, last week. Hesburgh cited the 
church's “openness, its general thrust of 


reason for optimism. “I know the list of is- 
sues,” he added, referring to church divi- 
sion over abortion, contraception, unmar- 
ried clergy, “These are not what 90% of the 
Catholics are concerned about."" Many 
American Catholics do not agree. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church, especially in the 
U.S., is living through trying times. Last 
week TIME asked a number of leaders, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, to comment 
on the state of the American church and 
what effect Pope John Paul's visit may have 
upon it 


The Rev. Daniel Berrigan, radical Jesuit: 


have on my mind, the hideous nuclear 
arms race. He is not afraid to show his 
heart in the midst of a heartless world, a 
world of executioners, of mannequins and 
robots who coldly calculate the extinction 
of human beings. The great powers turn 
their backs. They say, “Aren't these fine 
sentiments?” But John Paul spoke to peo- 
ple, not to governments ... This is not to 
say that he sees the mote in his own eye. | 
His views of women are old-fashioned, | 
and they are probably not going to 
change. We can’t have apartheid at the 
altar. 


The Rev. Charles Curran, moral theolo- 
gian, Catholic University of America: We 
are seeing a change in the role of the pa- 
pacy, placing a much greater emphasis on 
the person and personality who holds the 
office. Theology has always stressed the 
office much more than the person. There 
may be problems ahead with this shift. In 
the past American Catholics have identi- 
fied the core meaning of being a Catholic 
on the wrong issues, on specific practices 
by which Roman Catholics differed from 
others: no meat on Fridays, contraception, 
obey the Pope. The core in faith must al- 
ways be recognition of Jesus as Lord, the 
response of the community in Jesus 


ognition of the power of God's love to ul- | 
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Graham 


timately overcome all obstacles, and the 
promise of the joy and fullness of life. 


The Rev. Billy Graham, Protestant evange- 
list: No other man in the world today 
could attract as much attention on moral 
and spiritual subjects as John Paul. He is 
articulating what Catholic and Protestant 
churches have traditionally held, the mor- 
al values from the Ten Commandments 
and the Sermon on the Mount. The coun- 
try is responding in a magnificent way. It 
shows there's a great spiritual hunger. The 
Pope has reached millions of Protestants. 
The organized ecumenical movement 
seems to be on the back burner and ecu- 
menicity is now taking place where 
Roman Catholics and Protestants share 
beliefs in matters like the Virgin Birth and 
the Resurrection of Christ. 


Daniel Maguire, theologian, Marquette 
University, and a former priest: There is a 
certain amount of what I call “Italianiza- 
tion” going on in this country. The Ital- 
ians have always tended to wear their Ca- 
tholicism somewhat loosely. They identify 
with it, but they are selective in what they 
take seriously. In America, Irish literal- 
ism and doctrinal rigor is yielding to a 
kind of Italian, easygoing selectivity. 


The Rev. Martin E. Marty, church histori- 
an, University of Chicago, and a Protes- 
tant: The danger is that because of the 
large crowds John Paul might make the 
mistake of thinking he could whip every- 
body into line. In Poland you don’t have 
to whip. When you have a common foe, 
everyone is automatically in line. You 
don’t have that in America. Popes until 30 
years ago could act with power because 
Catholics were afraid of hell, excommuni- 
cation, social ostracism, the scorn of 
priests. The modern papacy has no coer- 
cive power, only persuasive power. He’s a 
smart enough Pope, I think, to keep every- 
one from going home mad. There is a tre- 
mendous hunger on the part of liberals 
today to find their tradition. If he doesn’t 
crack the whip, he'll persuade them. Lib- 
erals are marvelous adapters. 


John T. Noonan, /aw professor, University 
of California at Berkeley: Before the Sec- 
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ond Vatican Council, the church was fo- 
cused enough on God to be somewhat ne- 
glectful of human social problems. The 
tendency afterward has been to so focus 
on the social and human as to forget the 
transcendent. John Paul seems to me to be 
perfectly in the center, striking a balance 
... In America, I see a family-centered. 
marriage-centered Catholic community 
standing out, not against Protestants or 
devout Jews but against a secular society 
in which the family is increasingly deval- 
ued. There's a real split now between the 
dominant secular values and the Christian 
and Old Testament vision. 





The Rev. Luis Olivares, president of 
PADRES, an association of Hispanic priests: 
The Hispano-Catholic relates to the fam- 
ily, not affluence. Ordaining women is 
trivia. Birth control or married priests are 
non-issues. By his presence the Pope can 
give tangible evidence of the concern ex- 
pressed in his message about the poor, the 
alienated, the consumer society. The Pope 
can also directly appoint more Hispanic 
bishops in this country. The American hi- 
erarchy as a whole fails to recognize the 
Hispano-Catholic and his values. You 
cannot alienate people for too long. The 
Hispanic is a patient and long-suffering 
soul. John Paul II gives us cause for hope. 





Claire Randall, general secretary, National 
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Council of Churches: The impact of the 
visit is a forceful reminder to those who 
think religion in this country is dead, 
passé... The Pope will gain a sense of Ca- 
tholicism in this country, but he needs to 
see Catholicism in the context of a non- 
Catholic country. You have to understand 
Protestantism just to understand this 
country. Our historical background is en- 
tirely different from that of the Pope. 
There are hundreds of women clergy here. 
The Pope speaks as though a woman 
priesthood could never be achieved. He 
implies that where sacred things are con- 
cerned, women cannot have the same re- 
lationship to God man can have, or that 
God cannot use them in the way he can 
use men. This is something that I and 
many men and Women, both Protestant 


and Catholic, cannot accept. 
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Peter Steinfels, executive editor of Com- 
monweal and author of The Neo-Conser- 
vatives: Perhaps the Pope’s visit will final- 
ly convince the media that religion is a 
serious reality, not only in backward 
places like Mexico and Iran but also in the 
US. Polls show that 90% of Americans 
believe in God and pray often, but most of 
the serious observations about this coun- 
try are made by the other 10%. Nothing 
has changed since H.L. Mencken in the 
way that public commentators look at the 
reality of religious life. 


Rabbi Marc Tanenbaum, director of inter- 
religious affairs, American Jewish Com- 
mittee: We in the Jewish community are 
deeply impressed with the Pope’s charis- 
matic power, intellectual sharpness and 
moral persuasiveness. His words at Bat- 
tery Park were an embrace of love and re- 
spect from an international superstar .. . 
There was a positive response to his mak- 
ing the tragedy of Auschwitz his point of 
departure at the United Nations. Among 
Protestant and Jewish representatives, I 
sense a feeling that inadequate respect has 
been paid to America’s pluralistic reality. 
His itinerary basically ignored the 150 
million non-Catholic Americans. Ameri- 
ca could have been his first papal experi- 
ence in pluralism. 


The Rev. David Tracy, theologian, Univer- 
sity of Chicago: American Catholicism, 
like American society in general, is plural- 
istic. This means there’s conflict, a sort of 
family quarrel going on. What you see in 
the crowds that greet the Pope is a kind of 
affirmation of this pluralism and of a cur- 
rent resurgence of pride in Catholic iden- 
tity. I am in very great admiration of this 
Pope. He's a believable person, a good 
priest, a good Pope. At the same time Iam 
troubled by stands he seems to take. I am 
also troubled by the Vatican document 
this year that stated that orthodoxy would 
be a question in granting tenure to theol- 
ogy professors at certain Catholic univer- 
sities. It may be a very good thing in Po- 
land, but it doesn’t make sense for us. 


Garry Wills, columnist and author of In- 
venting America: John Paul has attracted 
a large crowd. He doesn’t want to lose it, 
so there will undoubtedly be some pres- 
sure on him toward liberalization. On the 
other hand, the same pressures were there 
for Pius IX, Pius XTI and Paul VI. The his- 
tory of the recent papacy is not very prom- 
ising. Almost all Popes come in as reform- 
ers, and all of them get more rigid and not 
more loose as they stay in office. What sig- 
nals he has given show that he is quite 
reactionary, surely as reactionary as Paul 
VI. The recent papacy has taken very 
progressive stands on nuclear disarma- 
ment and redistribution of wealth, but it 
hasn’t had much impact because the Pope 
is shooting down his own troops when 
he drives out priests and nuns and makes 
it so difficult for people who ought to be 
ministers, like women. His theological 
conservatism undercuts his political 
liberalism. & 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 


Back Door No Longer 


ven after we have seen it, the act of bringing a Pope in the front door of the 

White House just like he was an Arab with oil or a state chairman 
with delegates is nothing short of a miracle. 

Watching the spectacle of politicians clawing for invitations to the White 
House receptions and then basking in the reflected spiritualism recalled stories 
of 20 years ago, when John Kennedy was running hard for office while running 
away from any public chumminess with Popes or their standard-bearers. 

There was a time early on in that memorable campaign when Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of Washington harrumphed his displeayure at the 
thought of having a Catholic President. Kennedy acted as though his career had 
been shattered. He eagerly accepted an invitation to meet with a gathering of the 
Methodist church’s hierarchy and then waited like a schoolboy for their report. 
When Methodism’s judgment was still negative on Kennedy, he was chagrined 
and sought to ease the blow in the press with a touch of wit. “Careful,” he said to 
reporters, “you may determine the fate of the free world.” 

Along the way to the nomination, Kennedy was in constant skirmishes 
with the fundamentalists and some New York ecclesiastical powers who sus- 
pected that the Pope was even then packing his bags. Behind closed doors in 








Presidential Candidate John F. Kennedy answering questions of ministers in 1960 


Washington’s Mayflower Hotel, the eminent Dr. Norman Vincent Peale told 
150 clergymen formed into the Citizens for Religious Freedom: “Our American 
culture is at stake. I don’t say it won't survive, but it won't be what it was,” Final- 
ly, Kennedy had to meet those preachers down in Houston, who asked him to 
drop by to explain his views. This famous confrontation went so well for Ken- 
nedy, who stated his firm opinions on separation of church and state, that 
many felt the dramatic moment was an important part of his victory. 

After he had won the nomination, Kennedy was still concerned that people 
finally would vote against the Pope and him in the election. In New York City 
one day he was riding down Fifth Avenue in a limousine, chatting amiably 
about the political struggle. As the limousine rolled past St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Kennedy was suddenly seized by the inner imp. He leaned forward and with a 
grin saluted the cathedral’s spires. Just as suddenly he realized his peril and 
barked: “That’s off the record.” J.F.K. allowed Cardinal Cushing to come down 
from Boston to give a prayer at his Inaugural. With Kennedy’s victory certified, 
if only by an eyelash, it was apparent that the old fears about Roman Catholics 
in high office were nearly extinguished. 

But even after Kennedy’s death there were recurrent jitters about the Vat- 
ican. Lyndon Johnson approached Pope Paul VI as though he were a Repub- 
lican. In 1965 the President went to the Waldorf Astoria to pay a brief call on 
the visitor from Rome. There is no record of L.B.J.’s asking the Pope to the 
ranch for barbecue, one of few celebrities so snubbed. 

When the first of Johnson’s school bills seeking Government aid for pa- 
rochial schools was on the Hill, old prejudices flared a final time. Aide Bill Moy- 
ers took a call one day in Johnson’s absence to hear the protests of a ranking 
Southern Baptist. The caller wanted to talk to the President himself about how 
he could have got so tangled up with the Catholics. “He’s in the swimming pool 
with Dr. Graham,” said Moyers. “Who?” asked a diminished voice. “The Pres- 
ident is in the swimming poo! with Dr. Billy Graham,” said Moyers. There was 
a long and heavy pause. “Our Billy?” asked the defeated caller. The White 
House has been preparing for John Paul ever since. 
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merican non-Catholics last week seemed almost as happy 

as Catholics to have the Pope in their midst. No old sec- 
tarian angers darkened the pageant. Whatever doctrinal res- 
ervations may remain about the Pope of Rome lay quiet, at 
least for the moment. 

The spectacle was a startling confirmation of the substan- 
tial changes that have occurred in American attitudes toward 
the Roman Catholic Church and the papacy. One has only to 
imagine the nation’s furious reception if Pope Pius XII had ap- 
peared in America 30 years ago: Congressmen would have in- 
troduced resolutions denouncing the visit; angry pickets would 
have greeted the Pontiff at every stop. It would have seemed un- 
thinkable to invite him to the White House. 

John Paul II's visit was, by contrast, a measure not only of ex- 
traordinary changes in the nation’s attitude toward Catholi- 
cism but also in the Catholic Church itself. Yet for all the non- 
sectarian exuberance that the Pope excited, he came to the 
U‘S. at a moment when the deeply rooted issue of anti-Cathol- 
icism had been stirring with 
signs of life. Some Catholics 
detect a new wave of the old 
bigotry. They see it not so 
much in America’s residual 
nativist sentiment as in a 
certain liberal, intellectual 
contempt for the church’s 
conservative approach to 
certain issues: birth control, 
homosexuality and, above 
all, the morally painful mat- 
ter of abortion. 

A number of writers, in- 
cluding a few non-Catho- 
lics, have been developing 
the theme in the past two 
years: The idea that anti- 
| Catholicism is the last re- 
spectable bigotry in the U.S. 
Norman Miller, the Wall 
Street Journal’s Washington bureau chief, wrote last year: “Sub- 
tle and even blatant anti-Catholicism is surfacing again.” In a 
1977 book titled An Ugly Little Secret, Andrew Greeley, a priest- 
sociologist, called anti-Catholic bias the “last remaining unex- 
posed prejudice in American life.” “This prejudice,” wrote Gree- 
ley, “is not as harmful to individuals as either anti-Semitism or 
racism ... [But] it is more insidious because it is not acknowl- 
edged, not recognized, not explicitly and self-consciously reject- 
ed. Good American liberals who would not dream of using sexist 
language or racist slurs or anti-Semitic jokes have no problem at 
all about using anti-Catholic language, ethnic slurs or Polish 
jokes.” There is still some truth in Writer Peter Viereck’s 
remark in 1959: “Anti-Catholicism is the anti-Semitism of the 
intellectual.” 

The idea that anti-Catholicism is rampant strikes most non- 
Catholic Americans as self-pityingly sensitive or at least in- 
accurate. Surely, they argue, the years since John Kennedy's 
election and Vatican II have all but cleansed that particular 
passage of the American subconscious. The hard evidence of 





closed the door of the dream. Catholics are Governors in 
twelve states—including the most populous (Jerry Brown’s 
California, Hugh Carey's New York). Some 13 members of 
the U.S. Senate are Catholic, and 114 members of the House. 
Ted Kennedy enjoys the highest popularity among all the 
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Thomas Nast cartoon shows invading prelates with mitres like alligators. 


American Catholic successes does not suggest that bigotry has | 





presidential possibilities for the 1980 race; his religion is not | 











The Rise and Fall of Anti-Catholicism 


an issue. American Catholics, 50 million of them, now earn 
more money and have more schooling than any other Chris- 
tians, including the nation’s old power elite, the Episcopa- 
lians. In income and educational levels, Catholics are second 
only to American Jews. For generations, Catholics had been 
blocked from the higher reaches of American corporations 
and universities, but they are gaining now. Where then is the 
evidence of anti-Catholic prejudice? 

Anti-Catholicism persists, all right. But it is an intricate big- 
otry, more complicated than racism or anti-Semitism, and its or- 
igins lie deep in American history. It would be strange if a few 
years of ecumenical feeling—or simple religious indifference 
—could obliterate all trace of what Historian John Higham of 
Johns Hopkins University has called “the most luxuriant, te- 
nacious tradition of paranoiac agitation in American history.” 

Anti-Catholicism came over on the Mayflower. It was part 
of the doctrinal baggage that the founding Protestants—wheth- 
er separatist Puritan, Scottish Presbyterian or Cavalier Anglican 
—brought with them. Al- 
most every colony harassed 
“papists,” and some exclud- 
ed Catholics entirely; 
priests were liable to arrest 
in Massachusetts. The Dud- 
leian Lectures were estab- 
lished at Harvard in the 
early 18th century partly to 
expose, as their founder 
said, “the Church of Rome 
as that mystical Babylon, 
that woman of sin, that 
apostate church spoken of 
in the New Testament.” In 
New York in 1741, two 
Catholics were executed, 
one for being a “professed 
papist,” the other for being 
a “popish priest.” 

When Catholic immi- 
grants began arriving in large waves in the 19th century, anti-Ca- 
tholicism developed into a profound civic dread, To Yankee eyes, 
Romanism swarmed in on the jammed immigrant ships, endan- 
gering America’s agrarian dreams, clogging the cities with cheap 
labor. The old elites regarded the immigrants as the canaille that 
Jefferson had warned against; democracy could not survive such 
hordes of the ignorant and illiterate with their allegiahces to a 
sinister wizard who dwelled in Rome surrounded by the skele- 
tons of Borgias. (The Catholic immigrants, flocking together in a 
consciousness of their own differences, and with some desire to 
preserve them, seemed to confirm nativist fears.) When Pope 
Pius [X in the 1840s followed the example of European mon- 
archs and sent a block of marble for the Washington Monument, 
a mob threw it into the Potomac. Through the 1850s, the violent- 
ly antipapist Know-Nothing Party flourished, to be supplanted 
in succeeding generations by the Ku Klux Klan, which went af- 
ter Catholics as well as Jews and blacks. | 

The growing political power of the poor and uneducated im- | 
migrants, notably Irish and Italian, compounded antipathies of 
members of old elites who felt their own control threatened. To 
them Catholicism was alien, corrupt; priests and prelates, ma- 
nipulated long range from the Vatican, contaminated the clear 
streams of American individualism. Al Smith’s presidential cam- 


paign in 1928 stirred up poisonous anti-Catholic passions; Smith 
was a measure of how far Catholics had come in America and 








how much of an imminent danger thty were. “We must save 
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the U.S. from being Romanized and rum-ridden,” a Virginia Re- 
publican committeewoman wrote in 1927. 
Despite these expressions of prejudice, the Catholic Church 


grew into the most powerful religious body in the U.S. After 
World War II, Catholics through determination and force of 
numbers exerted pressures for public aid for parochial schools 
and hospitals; they interjected themselves into debates on le- 
galized birth control. Such campaigns seemed to give credibil- 
ity to Paul Blanshard, prolific anti-Catholic pamphleteer. His 
widely read American Freedom and Catholic Power (1949) de- 
clared, “The Catholic people of the U.S. are not citizens but sub- 
Jects in their own religious commonwealth. The secular as well 
as the religious policies of their church are made in Rome by 
an organization that is alien in spirit and control.” 


Te old antipathy to Catholicism in America was based large- 
ly upon an idea of the church as a powerful and tightly dis- 
ciplined monolith presided over by a spiritual despot in Rome. 
But the profound cultural changes of the last generation, a new 
liberalism and tolerance, have altered not only the American 
people but also the church and therefore the prejudice against 
it. The church in America now is often seen not as imposingly 
monolithic but as beleaguered and fragmented. Its members 
have become selective and independent, many of them a la 
carte Catholics who ignore 
their prelates’ guidance on 
birth control, divorce and 
| other issues. The hierarchy 
has lost its authority to gov- 
ern Catholics so entirely in 
their private lives. Far from 
being an advancing men- 
ace, the church each year 
falls further behind in its re- 
cruiting of men and women 
to take up the religious life. 

The Second Vatican 
Council did much to re- 
move what was for non- 
| Catholics the ominousness 
of Catholicism. In 1964 Vat- 
ican II abolished the abso- ~ 
lutist doctrine that “error | 


accepted the right of all re- 

ligions to worship as they will. Church Latin, unintelligible and 
sinister to many, gave way to the vernacular, and even some- 
times to a rather cloying liturgical sweetness: guitar strumming 
around the altar, folk songs, the priest rigged out in sunburst vest- 
ments that proclaim HERE COMES THE SON. Gone are the Le- 
gion of Decency, which prescribed and proscribed movies, and 
the censorious Index of Forbidden Books. 

Yet there persist in America two vestigial strains of anti- 
Catholicism. One is the old and somewhat fading nativist variety 
—the sort that led the Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
in the past year to reaffirm its opinion that the Pope is the An- 
tichrist. The second strain, considerably more disturbing be- 
cause it is so much more “respectable,” is the bigotry practiced 
by certain intellectuals, liberals, humanists and elitists. 

Some of the most effective anti-Catholics have been writers 
who were raised in the Catholic Church and left it, sometimes 
in paroxysms of guilt. James Joyce's splendidly horrific descrip- 
tions of a Catholic boyhood in Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man lent a certain romance to apostasy. In his novels Princi- 
patoand Farragan's Retreat, Tom McHale displayed a minor ge- 
nius for the atmospherics of oppressive ethnic Catholicism. 
Among certain intellectuals, it is faintly disreputable to be a be- 
lieving, practicing Catholic; a Catholic becomes spiritually in- 
teresting only in his repudiation of the faith. 

The most vigorous anti-Catholicism today has been excited 
by the endlessly inflammatory issue of abortion. Both sides in 
the decade-long fight have been stirred to intemperate furies. 
Some of the “pro-choice” zealots have injected a sleazy note of 
anti-Catholicism. They have often tried to make abortion strict- 
ly a Catholic issue, when in fact legalized abortion has been op- 












has no rights,” and instead A typical rally for legal abortion at St. Patrick's Cathedral in New York in 1973 


| mixed up among them. 


| tumbled and collapsed elsewhere in the society. Many Prot- 





posed by conservative Protestants, the Eastern Orthodox, Mor- 
mons, Orthodox Jews and many others. American Catholic 
bishops are financing a broad political program to outlaw abor- 
tion; it is important to remember, of course, that not everyone 
who disagrees with the Catholic hierarchy on abortion and con- 
traception is an anti-Catholic. But certain ugly notes recur. Two 
years ago, the Chicago chapter of the Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration sent a mailing to college newspapers that included a car- 
toon showing a Catholic bishop clutching a gasoline can to his 
breast as if it were a Bible; he was on his way to torch an abor- 
tion clinic. In 1972 the Xerox Corp. published a booklet di- 
rected at elementary and high school students called Popula- 
tion Control: Whose Right to Live? The authors, two independent 
university professors, implied that Pope Paul VI’s teachings on 
birth control sanctioned the starvation of countless numbers of 
people around the world and suggested that Roman Catholic stu- 
dents who disagree with the church on the birth control issue 
consider bringing charges before a world court against the Cath- 
olic Church for “crimes against humanity.” It appears to many 
Catholics that the American Civil Liberties Union, which ap- 
provingly quotes Catholic views in its opposition to capital pun- 
ishment, has seemed intent on rescinding Catholics’ right to 
free speech over the abortion issue. 

Some Catholics seize upon the anti-Catholic sentiments 
sertecaxe strewn around during ar- 

: guments over abortion or 
contraception and in defen- 
sive anger begin to think 
that the entire non-Catholic 
society is turning against 
them. That is simply not 
true. Both Catholics and 
non-Catholics can, and do, 
disagree with the church on 
some issues without being 
anti-Catholic. A number of 
Catholics see evidence that 
the rest of the country is 
anti-Catholic if it seems to 
exclude ethnics—Italians, 
Irish, Poles and so on | 
—from various opportuni- 
ties. But that logic is also 
defective. One-third of the 
nation’s Catholics are His- 
panics. Does a prejudice against them equal a prejudice against 
Catholics? Not really. It is not specifically the Catholicism of 
ethnics that prompts the residual and now diminishing big- | 
otry that they encounter; it is many things—culture, back- | 
ground, accent, even dress and neighborhoods—with religion 


All religions have changed and suffered secular corrosions. 
despite signs of revival in recent years. The Catholic Church is 
even enjoying a certain popularity today among non-Catholics | 
who feel a nostalgic tug of traditionalism, who feel that the 
church still represents values (family, moral discipline) that have 


estants and even agnostics send their children to parochial 
schools because they sense a moral safety there. 

Forms of anti-Catholicism undoubtedly persist. The deep- | 
er conflict, however, is not between the Catholic Church and 
other religions, or between Catholics and people of other 
faiths. It is between religion and humanism, between the idea 
of a natural moral law and moral relativism. “All of Western 
civilization was based on the postulate of a natural moral 
law,” which assumes that man is a creature of God, argues 
Edward Hanify, a Catholic and a Boston lawyer. “The cur- 
rently ascendant philosophy of humanism has an entirely 
different view of man: he is an autonomous being, with no 
external controls. Because Catholics happen to be conspic- 
uous exponents of natural moral law, humanists see the church 
as their barrier, and they are bitter against it.” The threat to 
Catholics is not the snide and supercilious contempt of a ca- 
sual bigot, but the idea, immensely powerful in the 20th cen- 
tury, thatall religion is meaningless. — Lance Morrow 
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oil's alternative 
wind, coal. And, clean, inexpen 
sive water power. The Federal 
Power Commission reports falling 
water could double existing power 
generating capacity. Developing 
10% of our 50,000 possible dam 
sites could save 180 million barrels 
of oil yearly. ‘That's worth de- 
veloping,” proponents declare. 

Others are cool to the idea of 
water power. They fear flooding of 
valleys and rivers, submerging 
scenic beauty and wildlife habitat. 
“Besides,” they say. “Why WOITy 
about generating more power 
with water. There's still plenty oil.” 
They cite discoveries in Mexico, 
Utah and Wyoming. They talk of 
increased North Sea and Alaskan 
production. Tar sands, oil shale 
and chemicals to renew old fields. 
These developments seem to say. 
‘Concentrate first on existing oil.” 
s we know. U.S. appetite for 
oil is ever growing. Domestic pro- 
duction isn't meeting needs. We 
currently import over 40 billion 
dollars’ worth of oil yearly, strain- 
ing our economy, leaving us vul- 
nerable to political upheavel 
elsewhere. 

Electric power generation con- 
sumes 600 million barrels of oil 
yearly. And electricity supplies 
30% of our energy. Demand will 
grow to 37% by 1985. Oil alterna- 
tives will be needed to meet 
needs. And coal more abundant 
than oil, is well suited to electric 
power generation. In many other 
places water power can help take 
up the slack. But as demands in- 
crease and "easy oil’ wanes, we’! 
need to develop all practical 
energy alternatives. 

Caterpillar makes products 
used in energy production. We be- 
lieve better resource utilization is 
essential to wise energy man- 
agement. 


There are 
no simple solutions. 
Only intelligent 
choices. 
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Carter Defuses a Crisis 
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Getting rid of the issue, if not the Soviet brigade, but at some cost 


t was like trying to fly a 747 
through Washington’s Rock 
Creek Park.” So observed a top | 
White House adviser of the way 
in which Jimmy Carter last week tried to 
extricate himself from a_ predicament 
mostly of his own making: the inflated 
fuss over the Soviet combat brigade in 
Cuba. In a straightforward speech to the 
nation, he largely defused the diplomatic 
issue, but by no means satisfied all his crit- 
ics. Nor did he add any much needed de- 
cisiveness to his image as a leader. The 
net result may, in fact, be the loss of some 





Senate votes for the SALT II treaty 

The speech was one of the most im- 
portant of his career, and he showed the 
strain. He looked pale, drawn and more 
nervous than usual, and with good rea- 
son. He knew he had to put the best pos- 
sible face on what amounted to retreat. | 
Because the Soviets had refused to back 
down, Carter was forced to rely on Com- 
munist Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev’s 
private assurances that the troops would 
be used only for training purposes 

In a diplomatic sleight of hand, Car- 
ter converted this protestation of inno- 
cence into a Soviet pledge. Said he: “Al- 
though we have persuasive evidence that 





the unit has been a combat brigade, the 
Soviet statements about the future non- 
combat status of the unit are significant.” 
He admitted that Moscow has been build- 
ing up its military presence in Cuba, con- 
tributing to “tensions in the Caribbean 
and the Central American region” and 


The President before giving his speech 
Putting the best possible face on a retreat 
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adding to the “fears of some countries that 
they may come under Soviet or Cuban 
pressure.” But he concluded that the is- 
sue is “certainly no reason for a return to 
the cold war The greatest danger to 
all the nations of the world is a break- 
down of a common effort to preserve the 
peace, and the ultimate threat of a nu- 
clear war.”” At the same time, Carter or- 
dered a series of limited diplomatic and 
military moves that are designed to keep 
closer watch on Cuba and to deter the 
Soviets from further adventurism in the 
Caribbean and elsewhere 

After the speech, a vastly relieved 
President walked from the Oval Office to 
the Roosevelt Room, where 50 friends and 
aides toasted him with champagne in cel- 
ebration of his 55th birthday. He still had 
enough breath left to blow out the eight 
candles on his birthday cake. “Eight 
years!” the celebrators shouted. “All 
right!” replied an obviously pleased Pres- 
ident. (He will formally announce his can- 
didacy for re-election on Dec. 4.) 

Temporarily at least, he was off the 
hook. As a key adviser put it, “Cuba was | 
not a serious foreign policy problem, but | 
it grew into a major domestic problem.” 
Added a top State Department official 
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| Carter, Brezhnev promised only that 


| Fifteen prominent 


| Dean Rusk and Henry Kissinger, for- 


| intelligence briefing that established 


“The President got his priorities in order 
again. For a while, they were upside 
down.” The trouble started in August, 
when Senator Frank Church, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
called a press conference and insisted that 
the brigade be withdrawn. Otherwise, he 
said, the Senate would not approve SALT. 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance made mat- 
ters worse by declaring that the US. 
would “not be satisfied with the main- 
tenance of the status quo,” a statement 
that he had worked out with Carter. The 
Administration was off on a course that 
nobody intended or wanted, one that 
could have resulted in a nasty and need- 
less confrontation with the Soviets and the 
defeat of the SALT II treaty in the Senate. 

The problem was how to repair the 
damage. For weeks the Administration 
pressed Moscow in behind-the-scenes 
negotiations to back down. But the So- 
viets would not budge. In a letter to 


the training unit would not change its 
function or status. No matter how dis- 
tasteful, the Administration would 
have to accept the status quo. 
Concerned that the White House 
was reacting too slowly and indecisive- 
ly, White House Counsel Lloyd Cutler 
and Senior Adviser Hedley Donovan 
urged Carter to seek help from the na- 
tion’s veteran foreign-policy makers. 
men, including 
Presidential Troubleshooter Clark 
Clifford, former Secretaries of State 


mer Under Secretary of State George 
Ball and Panama Canal Negotiator Sol 
Linowitz, were summoned to the 
White House. First, they were given an 


the existence of the Soviet brigade. It 
comprised 2,600 soldiers assigned to 
two garrisons under the command of a 
Soviet army colonel. The unit was 
equipped with 40 tanks, 60 armored 
personnel carriers and other military 
hardware. Said an official: “It is clear 





_ Nation 





among themselves. Opinion ranged from 
hawkish to dovish, with most of the group 
falling somewhere in between. On Sat- 
urday morning they attended a meeting 
in the White House with National Se- 
curity Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski. 
Though he had been on vacation when 
the Cuban uproar began, he agreed with 
Vance that it had been overblown. But 
Brzezinski wanted to use the troop issue 
as the occasion for initiating broader talks 
with the Soviets about their activities 
around the world, while the more law- 
yerly Vance wished to focus on the bri- 
gade alone. 

Brzezinski asked the wise men to com- 
ment on four issues involved in the crisis: 
the brigade, Caribbean stability, Soviet- 
Cuban actions in general and SALT. Then 
he rushed upstairs and dictated a sum- 





Church talking with reporters outside the White House 


populist message. Acting as an editor, she 
put some of the finishing touches on Jim- 
my’s Cuban speech. 

The military moves that Carter 
pledged were not much more menacing 
than the brigade, a response that indeed 
fits the provocation. He promised to in- 


crease surveillance over Cuba, which he | 


had cut back when he took office in an ef- 
fort to prepare the way for normalizing re- 
lations with Fidel Castro. Carter said he 
would establish a Caribbean military 
headquarters in Key West, which a Pen- 
tagon official said would be a largely sym- 
bolic gesture intended to “show the flag 
90 miles north of Cuba.” Military ma- 
neuvers would be expanded in the Car- 
ibbean (including amphibious landings 
of Marines on the beaches at the Guan- 
tanamo Naval Base in Cuba). Finally, 


antuur—cameras Carter gave assurances that he would 


speed up development of rapid de- 
ployment forces, a group of 100,000 
servicemen that will be equipped to 
fly to any crisis spot in the world on 
short notice. 

Carter’s diplomatic moves will 
probably be more upsetting to the So- 
viets. Though the Administration of- 
ficially denied that these actions were 
linked to the brigade, they were clear- 
ly a demonstration of Brzezinski’s 
“principle of reciprocity”; that is, when 
the U.S.S.R. does something consid- 
ered damaging to American interests, 
the U.S. will respond in kind. Last 
week the Pentagon disclosed that De- 
fense Secretary Harold Brown would 
go to China at the end of the year to 
discuss mutual security problems. 
News was also released of a Defense 
Department contingency study on the 
possible sale of weapons to China and 
the exchange of intelligence in the 


Union and the West. Moreover, al- 
though the U.S. announced that it was 
permitting the Soviets to buy a record 





“Eight years!” shouted the celebrators. 


that the brigade is not there to train Cu- | mary of each man’s position to his sec- 


bans. There is no substantial interplay 
with Cubans. If it were really a training 
unit, it was training itself.” Though the 
brigade’s purpose remains unclear, the 
unit does provide a degree of protection 
for the island while Cubans are busy else- 
where. There are now some 35,000 Cuban 
troops, technicians and civilian advisers 
in Africa. In the Caribbean, there are 
about 450 Cuban advisers in Jamaica, 250 
in Nicaragua, 75 in Grenada, 70 in Guy- 
ana and 30 in Panama. 


ver the weekend the President 
and his top aides repeatedly con- 
sulted the veteran advisers, who 
were, inevitably, dubbed the wise 
men. Taking nothing for granted, and 
drawing on their own experience in 
Washington, they peppered Administra- 
tion officials with questions, expressed 
their doubts and reservations and argued 





retary and took a copy to the President. 

By the time that Carter met the group 
for lunch, he was ready to outline the mod- 
erate course that he planned to follow. 
Said a participant: “It was a concise, bril- 
liant exposition. It was better than his 
Monday speech.” Afterward some of the 
wise men urged using the troop issue to 
force a confrontation with the Kremlin 
over Soviet expansionist policies; others 
advised playing down the matter because 
it was too trivial. The majority supported 
the President. Said one of the moderates: 
“It was a wise choice diplomatically but 
tough politically.” 

After the session, Carter left for Camp 
David with his wife Rosalynn, who has 
become increasingly involved in the draft- 
ing of his speeches. Described by an aide 
as “feisty and fierce” these days, she feels 
that the professional speechwriters are 
not helping Jimmy get across his simple 





amount of wheat and corn—25 mil- 


lion metric tons—in the coming year, | 


the Defense Department blocked a sale 
of advanced computer technology to the 
USS.R. 

The White House actions, however, 
did not build any momentum behind 
SALT, whose prospects were set back by 
the flap over the brigade. Some previous- 
ly uncommitted Senators seemed to move 
toward the opposition. Said Minority 
Leader Howard Baker, who has been 
against the treaty since June: “I'm afraid 
what Carter did was nothing at all. In 
this case, he stood toe to toe with the So- 
viet Union, and unlike 1962, we blinked.” 
Though Church claimed to be in favor of 
the treaty, he was drafting a reservation 
that would require the disbanding of the 
combat unit before the pact could go into 
effect. Complained Georgia Democrat 
Sam Nunn, an influential figure in the 
SALT debate: “The Soviet Union’s mount- 
ing military activity in Cuba is the symp- 
tom, but Cuba’s growing military activity 


event of a war between the Soviet | 
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Sports car performance with impres- 
sive fuel economy. That’s what makes 
Mustang a sports car for the 80's. 

Whether you buy or lease a Mustang, 
ask your Ford Dealer about the Extended 
Service Plan. 
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Think of Andersen® Gliding Doors as big 
windows you can walk through. 

These slim, trim gliding doors slide 
y to make your patio part of your 
dining area. Your pool part of your bed- 
room. Your deck part of your living room. 

And just as smoothly, they close up 
tight and secure. Bringing the luxury of a 
beautiful view indoors. Creating a wide- 
open feeling of spaciousness. 

Like snug-fitting Andersen Windows, 
they also help lock out foul weather. 

In fact, Andersen Gliding Doors 
two times more weathertight than recog- 
nized air-infiltration standards. To help seal 
out drafts, dust andr 
ing and cooling bills. 

They’re made of wood, too. One of 
nature’s best and most attractive insulators, 

Insulating safety glass and a thermal 
barrier in the sill reduce heat loss, check 


i frost. 






aside easi 











, help save on heat- 





condensation 
For the 
choose Permé 






1 beauty of low upkeep, 
ld*® Gliding Doors. Their 
long life rigid v | sheath doesn’t rust, pit 
or corrode, Doesn’t chip, crack or peel, 
Want to know more? Walk throu 
Andersen Gliding Door at your | 














mber 
dealer's showroom. He's in the Yellow 
Pages under “Windows, Wood.” Or send 





this coupon for more details. 
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in the Third World is the underlying 
disease.” 

Public reaction to Carter’s disposal of 
the Cuban issue ranged from the mildly 
relieved to the immoderately outraged, 
Stormed the Dallas Morning News: 
“Frankly, we wonder if the American 
people aren’t ready for Carter to get an- 
| gry about something. Anything.” On the 
| other hand, the Boston Globe praised Car- 
| ter for backing out of the Cuban impasse 

“with as much grace and political sure- 
| footedness as was possible under the cir- 





outsiders. His report: 


link fence that surrounds the 
} base ensures that life at 
Guantanamo Bay is differ- 
ent. There is no direct con- 
tact with Cubans off the 
base. All communications 
with Havana must be rout- 
ed through channels on the 
mainland. One exception is 
maintenance of the shipping 
} channel, which is used by 
| both U.S. warships and So- 
viet transports, Silt is now 
being cleared by a Cuban 
dredge, with a US. observer 


in attendance. 
The base is much like a 
small American town | 


plunked onto a tropical is- 
land. Its 14 Little League 
teams play every day during 











The Good Life at Gitmo 


Cc hristopher Columbus anchored in the bay in 1494. Pi- 
rates and privateers used it in the 17th century as a hide- 
out. U.S. forces landed there in 1898 to help the Cubans over- 
throw their Spanish rulers, and stayed for good. Guanta- 
namo Bay, a pouch-shaped indentation in southeastern 
Cuba, is one of the world’s great natural harbors and, even 
in an age of intercontinental missiles, strategically valu- 
able. Last week the 45-sq.-mi. bay and the Navy base on 
its shores took on new significance when Jimmy Carter an- 
nounced that the Marines would soon come ashore on ma- 
neuvers to demonstrate U.S. preparedness. 

The US. controls Guantanamo Bay, or Gitmo as it is 
known to servicemen, under a perpetual lease negotiated 
with the Republic of Cuba in 1903. When Fidel Castro came 
to power in 1959, he demanded that the Americans leave, 
but the U.S. refused. In 1964 Cuba cut off water to the base: 
the U.S. soon constructed water-desalinization and electri- 
cal-power plants to make the base self-sufficient. In accor 
dance with the treaty, the U.S. sends Castro a token rent of 
$4,000 each year. But for 19 years Castro has let the checks 
pile up uncashed. Last week TIME Correspondent Don Sid- 
er made one of the rare visits to the isolated base permitted 


Gitmo is home to 1,850 sailors, 420 Marines, 16 Coast 
Guardsmen, 1,713 civilian workers and their 1,800 depen- 
dents. They live in drab government housing that is clus- 
tered among quonset huts and shabby machine shops, mak- 
ing Gitmo look much like military bases on the mainland. 
Suill, the fact that no one can go beyond the 17,6-mile chain- 





cumstances.” Overseas, complaints about 
weak American leadership were mingled 
with gratitude that the conflict did not es- 
calate. In a communiqué from Bonn, 
where they were meeting, West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and French 
President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing urged 


that SALT be ratified “whatever other | 


problems there may be on the interna- 
tional scene.” 

At week’s end Secretary Vance indi- 
cated that through traditional diplomatic 
efforts, the U.S. had received more specif- 


_ EE ee 
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mo Swingers get together every Thursday for a square dance. 
Six outdoor theaters show films nightly; they are old, but 
free. There are a daily tabloid newspaper, three radio sta- 
tions and a TV station that broadcasts taped network shows 
—days after they are seen on the mainland. Viewers watch 
football games of which they already know the outcome. 
The fishing is great: grouper, snapper and snook. So are the 
scuba diving and sailing. 

The commercial hub is Sherman Avenue, where Har- 
ry’s Hong Kong Tailor Shop is tucked alongside the base ex- 
change. Gitmo has a zoo, but it has only a handful of an- 
imals: a pony and a burro and a few goats, rabbits, ducks 
and chickens. Because water is expensive, $7 per 1,000 gal., 
residents sprinkle their lawns with dirty wash water. 

Despite the isolation, families are often reluctant to 
leave when their two- or three-year assignments are over. 
Many of them volunteer for another tour. So do the un- 
married servicemen, which says something about the quality 
of the fishing and sailing since there are only 250 single 
servicewomen on the base, Navy Chief Jim Starr explains 
why his wife and two teen-age daughters are delighted 
with Gitmo: “We haven't been together this long since 
1959.” The climate is particularly popular with many 
Americans. Says Nieta Morrison, wife of the base’s exec- 
utive officer: “I feel like I'm on a vacation.” Agrees Base 
Commander Captain John H. Fetterman Jr.: “It’s nice 
and sunny all the time.” But, he adds, “we live in an 
arena where we have to be alert.” 

The perimeter fence is protected by a 723-acre minefield 
and guards carrying M-16s. From time to time, everyone on 
the base, including women and children, practice evacuation 
exercises—similar to fire drills on the mainland—just in case | 
of an emergency like the 1962 missile crisis. Even so, the 
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‘brigade than Carter indicated. Going a bit 
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ic assurances from the Soviets about the 


further than any other U.S. spokesman 
had previously, Vance told TIME: “The 
Soviets have stated that Soviet personnel 
in Cuba are not and will not be a threat to 
the U.S. or any other nation The unit can 
do nothing more than conduct training 
functions. It will not be enlarged and it 
will not be given additional duties.” If that 
is true, the issue should soon subside into 
the obscurity of the historical footnote 
that it probably deserves. a 








Americans at Guantanamo 
Bay have taken the flap over 
the Soviet brigade on Cuba 
with remarkable calm. One 
reason is that they have nev- 
er seen a Soviet soldier, and 
they see Cuban troops only 
through binoculars. 

Next week there will be 
considerable excitement at 
Gitmo, when 1,800 Marines 
from Camp Lejeune, N.C., 
hit the beach by helicopter 
and boat. For four weeks 
they will live in barracks and 
tents, simulating siege condi- 
tions. When the maneuvers 
end, the most visible light 
will again be the one that 
burns over the tennis court, 
and Gitmo will return to its 
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the baseball season. The Git- The U.S. Navy base at Guantanamo Bay in Cuba 


tropical ways 
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Kennedy workers raising a sign at their Fort Lauderdale headquarters 


Playing the Florida Game 


Nation 
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Some day it may be a case history in 
the politics of much ado about nothing; of 
the latter-day American penchant to be 
first, even if it is with the least, to launch 
the presidential sweepstakes; to invent a 
game if there is no game in town, Wel- 
come, fans, to Florida's theater of the ab- 
surd, where on Oct. 13 an unannounced 
candidate for re-election (Jimmy Carter) 
is pitted against an unannounced challeng- 
er (Edward Kennedy) in a dog-and-pony 
show without substance beyond what is 
made of—or made up about—it. A mere 
| 1% of the state's 2.8 million registered 
Democrats are expected to turn out to vote 
in 67 county caucuses for slates of people 
who will have absolutely nothing to say 
about the delegates that Florida will even- 
| mally send to the 1980 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. No matter. For weeks 
the money, the press, the cameras, the or- 
ganizers have been pouring into Florida 
to blanket this non-event, ensuring that at 
the very least one of the contenders will 
emerge grinning with “momentum " and the 
other with an Aesopian disclaimer that the 
outcome was, after all, meaningless. Prob- 
ably both, alas, will be right. TIME Cor- 
respondent Richard Woodbury reports: 


n a tiny, windowless office on West 
Palm Beach’s Datura Street, Erica Ben- 
nett last week made one phone call after 
another to musical booking agents. Final- | 
ly, she lined up the Gwen McCray group 
for a free performance at Gains Park next 
Saturday afternoon for 1,000 young peo- 
ple. But this will be disco with a differ- 
ence: before going to the dance, each guest 
will be expected to stop by Forest Hill 
High School and cast a vote of confidence 
for Jimmy Carter. 
While Bennett was making phone | 








Carter and Kennedy face off in a quirky contest 


calls, three volunteers in a stark union 
hall eight miles northwest of Datura Street 
were preparing 3-in. by 5-in. cards for 
mailing to 1,800 members of the local 
branch of the machinists’ union. The 
cards urged them to stop by Forest Hill 
High, but not to vote for Carter. Read 
the message: “Be there, Kennedy Dem- 
ocrats, October 13th.” 

From the populous Gold Coast to 
the rural panhandle, 
Florida Democrats 
these days are flushed 
with a premature 
case of presidential 
campaign fever. The 
cause is the round of 
caucuses on Oct. 13 
at which Democrats 
will choose 878 dele- 
gates to a convention 
on Nov. 16-18 in 
St. Petersburg. There 
they will be joined by 
839 other delegates, including party offi- 
cials and officeholders, and cast a straw 
vote on their preference for the Democrat- 
ic presidential nominee in 1980. It is one 
of the quirkier contests in the history of 
American politics, since it has a theoret- 
ical significance rating of about minus 
ten. Not until after a primary on March 11 
will Florida Democrats select their 100 
delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention. 

Nonetheless, the Carter and Kennedy 
forces are waging an all-out battle over 
the caucuses, for the real target is not the 
hearts and minds of Florida’s Democrats 
but the national newspaper headlines. 
Carter Coordinator Jay Hakes under- 
states matters when he notes that “the 
perception is as important as the reali- 











ty.” The Carter supporters want to dem- 
onstrate that Kennedy can be defeated. 
On the other hand, says Sergio Bendix- 


en, co-director of the Kennedy forces, “if | 


we can beat an incumbent President with 
an unannounced candidate, it’s a stunning 
accomplishment.” 

The sides seem evenly matched. Car- 
ter’s forces have a larger organization, in- 
cluding control of the party machinery 
and loyal party officials in each county, 
and more money (total budget: $250,000). 
For the past several months the White 
House has been raining appointments and 
grants on the state. For example, ex-Gov- 
ernor Reubin Askew was made Carter's 
special trade negotiator, and Miami was 


| awarded a $2 million grant to rejuvenate 


the Little Havana district. In addition, the 
President’s people in Washington have 
dispatched a steady stream of high-level 
visitors, starting with the President and 
Rosalynn Carter in late August. Mrs. Car- 
ter has been back twice. 

What the draft-Kennedy forces lack 
in money (total budget: $175,000) and big- 
name resources, they make up for in 
youthful spirits and shoe leather. They 
have hundreds of volunteers, directed by 
a small but experienced team of campaign 
veterans. It is a bare-knuckle fight. Ob- 
serves A.J. Boland, Democratic chairman 
in Escambia County in the panhandle: 
“They're shooting to kill here, fighting 
like cats and dogs. The Kennedy people 
in the county intend to march their slate, 
32 strong, to the voting place in a mass, 
to prevent last-minute defections.” 

The bloodiest battlegrounds are the 
urban areas. In Broward County, Carter 
Chairman Larry Ho- 
chendoner has set up 
a bank of phones, 
manned by six wom- 
en volunteers, in 
his Fort Lauderdale 
headquarters. Last 
week they were in 
the midst of calling 
20,000 registered 
Democrats. “This is 
not a conversion 
process,” observed 
Hochendoner. “The 
name of the game is identifying and de- 
livering votes.” The phone calls went like 
this: “Hello, I'm calling for the President. 
How do you intend to vote on the 13th?” 
If the answer was for Kennedy, the con- 
versation was ended. If the Democrat 
seemed to favor Carter, the volunteer not- 
ed the voter's name on a white legal pad. 
For those who need transportation, Hoch- 
endoner has lined up 50 buses. at an av- 
erage cost of $100 each 


ES so, voting will require consider- 
able stamina. Some Democrats will 
have to travel 30 miles to a polling place 
—there is only one in each county—and 
wait up to two hours for their ballots, 


which can be a,yard long and contain as | 


many as 800 names. Just to make matters 
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Support 





a supporter in West Palm Beach 


more complicated, the candidates will be 
listed in alphabetical order, with nothing 
to indicate whether they support Carter or 
Kennedy. As a result, each camp is pass- 
| ing out lists of delegates to supporters, so 
they will know how to mark their ballots. 

On the other side of Fort Lauderdale, 
in a loft on U.S. Highway 1, volunteers in 
blue Kennedy T shirts were also working 
ata bank of phones, trying to line up blocs 
of voters—from elderly residents of con- 
dominiums to youthful opponents of nu- 
clear power. The volunteers are fired up 





with a sense of mission. Said Salesman 
John Adams: “The whole world is watch- 
ing. We have a chance to bring big change 
in the country, right from this county.” 
Nowhere is the battle between the two | 
camps fiercer than in Dade County, which 
includes Miami and will select the most 
delegates, 188. The Kennedy side is led 
by Mike Abrams, who operates out of a 
public relations agency on Biscayne Bou- 
levard. At a meeting of 400 workers in 
| the grand ballroom of the Dupont Plaza 
Hotel, he announced that the Kennedy 
workers would wear “K” stickers on cau- 
cus day so that they can be identified and 





PRESIDEN! 


CARTER 





served Cokes as they wait in line. Joked 
he: “The other side will probably have 
caviar, but all of you bring 25 people and 
we will win.” His fleet of caucus-day ve- 
hicles includes seven black limousines 
froin funeral homes. 

Abrams’ former wife Nancy is a lead- 
er of the Carter forces in Dade County. 
She is a veteran of the 1976 Carter pres- 
idential campaign and works out of her 
own public relations agency in Miami. 
Said she: “Mike is a good organizer, but 
we have most of the party organization, 
and we are outmaneuvering him.” Her 
chief complaint is that Mike took a list of 
3,000 activist party people with him when 
he joined the Kennedy side and refuses 
to share it with her. Griped Nancy: “We 
need those badly. We're denied access.” 
To which Mike and the other Kennedy 
people replied in effect: “Hogwash.” 


B: thal as it may, Nancy Abrams and 
crew were doing their best to out-cola 
the Kennedy people in taking care of the 
voters on caucus day. Said Nancy: “Who- 


| ever takes care of them best has the key.” 


In addition to cold drinks, she and her 
workers will offer them umbrellas and 
seats. She boasted: “We have plenty of 
buses, all air conditioned.” Said she of her 
side’s supporters: “Sure there’s dissatisfac- 
tion with Carter, but people aren’t ready 
to switch. There are underlying bad feel- 
ings about Kennedy.” 

Given the small turnout that is expect- 
ed, as few as 100 votes could decide many 
of the contests, even in the big counties. In 
any event, no matter who wins the caucus- 
es, President Carter is the heavy favorite 
to carry the straw vote in November, be- 
cause his followers dominate the party 
machinery and hold most of the elective 
offices. Of 135 seats at the convention al- 
ready assigned by party executive com- 
mittees, Carterites claim they have all but 
ten. Said Carter volunteer Chip Ford of 
Miami of the caucus results: “Who is to 
say who has won? The true meaning of it 
all, who knows?” On the other hand, ob- 
served Lawyer Bill McCarthy, a Kennedy 
backer in Miami: “Since everyone is look- 
ing, what we are doing isimportant.” = 


‘ 


| Volunteers urging Democrats to show up at the caucuses and vote for the President 





“Who is to say who has won? The true meaning of it all, who knows?” 











Exit Kreps 


The ark loses its skipper 





i n 1972 she became the first woman di- 
rector of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. That same year she was the first 
woman appointed to the ‘prestigious 
James B. Duke professorship in econom- 
ics at Duke University. Finally, in 1977, 
she was the first woman to become Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Last week Juanita 
Kreps walked into the Oval Office and 
told Jimmy Carter she was resigning for 
“altogether personal’ reasons—the sixth 
person to leave his Cabinet. Said an as- 
sociate; “She has a desire to spend more 
time with her husband and three kids, to 
read a good book, and maybe even have 
a relaxed meal.” 

Kreps is especially concerned about 
her husband Clif- 
ton, a retired pro- 
fessor of banking in 
the business school 
at the University 
of North Carolina, 
who suffers from pe- 
riodic bouts of de- 
pression. In June he 
shot himself in the 
head. Since his re- 
lease from a hospi- 
tal two weeks ago, 
he has been living in 
Washington with 
his wife. They have Juanita Kreps 
not yet decided 
whether to return to Duke, where Kreps 
has been offered her old job. 

As Commerce Secretary, she won en- 
comiums from colleagues and White 
House aides. The department has 30,000 
employees, a budget of $3.2 billion and a 
heterogeneous collection of responsibili- 
ties ranging from taking the census every 
ten years to collecting economic statistics 
every month. Kreps once quipped: “The 
only difference between Commerce and 
Noah's ark is that Commerce has only 
one of everything.” 

Kreps proved to be a talented bureau- 


uri 


cratic infighter, despite her soft-spoken | 


manner, She persuaded the White House 
to transfer to Commerce some of the Trea- 
sury Department’s import-regulating du- 
ties. She also caused Commerce to take a 
more active role in promoting interna- 
tional trade. In May she initialed the U.S.- 
China trade agreement in Canton. But she 
was never allowed into Carter's inner cir- 
cle of economic policymakers, whom she 
once dubbed “the boys at breakfast.” 

The list of her possible successors in- 
cludes Under Secretary Luther Hodges 
Jr., son of Kennedy’s Commerce Sec- 
retary, and Anthony Solomon, the Trea- 
sury Department’s Under Secretary for 
Monetary Affairs. Both have the quali- 
fications believed to be uppermost in Car- 
ter’s mind: expertise in economics and 
the ability to work well with American 
businessmen, which Kreps did with grace 
and considerable skill. a 
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PANAMA 


o More Tomorrows 


Nt BA 
World 


An era ends, as the U.S. quits the Canal Zone 


n the port of Balboa, workmen nailed 

up a sign reading BIENVENIDO AL | 

PUERTO DE BALBOA—BRIDGE OF THE 

WORLD. As evening fell, a solemn, 
subdued crowd of Americans watched as 
the Stars and Stripes was lowered—for the 
last time—at the U.S.-operated headquar- 
ters of the Panama Canal Co. Next morn- 
ing an animated group of Panamanians 
cheered as their country’s white, red and 
blue banner was run up a new flagpole 
atop bush-covered Ancon Hill. The Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, the 648-sq.-mi. enclave 
that had been under U.S. sovereignty 
since 1903, had ceased to exist. Its absorp- 
tion by Panama was the first step in a pro- 
cess that will give that country control of | 
the Big Ditch by the year 2000. 

For many Americans the timing of the 
ceremonies—even though they were man- 
dated by a treaty that the Senate had 
passed and President Carter had signed 
—could not have been worse: The furor at 
home over the Soviet combat troops in 
Cuba was an uncomfortable reminder 
that the Caribbean was no longer an 
“American lake.” Those troops, as well 
as the leftist tinge of the Cuban-assisted 
revolution that overthrew Nicaraguan 
Strongman Anastasio Somoza, raised 
fears that the canal faced a remote threat 

To Panamanians, recovering the Ca- 
nal Zone, as one local paper quaintly put 
it, was like liberating a child who had 
been kidnaped for a long time. “Only five 
more days,” exulted the Panamanian dai- 
ly El Matutino, awaiting the ceremonies 
that marked the change in sovereignty 
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To ensure a large crowd at the festivities, 
the government declared a national hol- 
iday; Panamanians were urged by radio, 
proclamation and word of mouth to en- 
ter the zone and attend a rally at the field 
of Albrook Air Force Station. There were 
a handful of anti-American outbursts; 
shortly after midnight on the day of the 
turnover, a small band of poor Panama- 
nians tore up an American flag 

Most Panamanians, however, were in 





A young Zonian weeps for her lost homeland 








Jubilant Panamanians celebrate their country’s takeover of the Canal Zone at Albrook Field ceremonies 








a rejoicing mood. More than 150,000 of 
them (out of a population of 1.9 million) 
showed up at the Albrook rally, which 
was attended by Vice President Walter 
Mondale and the leaders of many Latin 
American governments. They shrieked in 
joy as Mexican President José Lopez Por- 
tillo, fresh from his summit with Jimmy 
Carter, praised “the disappearance of the 
humiliating injustice of the enclave that 
has long divided” Central America. No- | 
tably absent from the ceremonies was 
Panamanian Strongman Omar Torrijos 
Herrera, who had negotiated the pact 
with the U.S. He apparently did not wish 
to upstage his hand-picked successor as 
President, Aristides Royo 

The ceremony was a nostalgic but bit- 
ter occasion for the 3,500 American canal 
workers in the zone. The Zonians, as they 
are called, were witnessing the end of their 
cherished home away from home, a small 
piece of America transplanted to a well- 
tended tropical setting beside the beloved 
waterway. Anti-American propaganda 
held that the Zonians had reveled in co- 
lonial splendor amid the surrounding 
squalor of Panama. In truth, their homes 
were modest by U'S. standards and their 
incomes only adequate. Said one longtime 
Zonian, on his way for a last rum punch at 
the historic Spanish colonial-style Wash- 
ington Hyatt Hotel in Colén: “We saved 
the best things of the American way of 
life.” 

The Zonians’ dismay at the Carter 
Administration’s “giveaway” of the 
Canal Zone burst into the open at a flag- 
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lowering ceremony at Balboa High 
School. “Jimmy stinks,” chanted a group 
of American students standing outside the 
school as the U.S. flag was lowered. Zo- 
nians joked that Foul Play, the film show- 
ing at the local theater, was grimly ap- 
propriate; the movie was replaced the day 
after the turnover by El Expreso de los 
Espias, a spy film starring Robert Shaw 
and Lee Marvin that was titled Avalanche 
Express in the U.S. Shortly before the 
switch in sovereignty, many Americans 
sported T shirts with defiant emblems. 
One pictured a green monster raising its 
middle finger and the legend TO JIMMY 
FROM THE CANAL ZONE. 


bout 500 Zonian workers and their 
families have flown back to the 

U.S. Those who are staying are 
apprehensive about the future. 
Panamanians, who already constitute 
about 75% of the zone’s work force, are 
being trained to replace them. Until the 
Panamanians are ready, American tech- 
nicians are needed to operate the water- 
way. And until 1990, an American will 
serve as the canal’s chief administrator, 
with a Panamanian deputy; after that, the 
posts will be reversed. Says Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Fernando Manfredo: “We 


need to train Panamanians, but instead 
of being ready in 20 years, I feel we can 
be ready to take over by 1990.” 

That may not be soon enough for the 
most nationalistic Panamanians, who op- 
pose the provisions that give the U.S. the 


military right to guarantee the canal’s se- 
curity in perpetuity. Lieut. General Den- 
nis McAuliffe is retiring as commander of 
the 9,200 U.S. troops who will remain in 
bases near the canal. As the takeover 
neared, he expressed concern: “I know 
they will be coming in here planting little 
Panamanian flags all over the place. Some 
will even be planting flowers. I just hope 
they are not going to be planting rocks.” 
McAuliffe, who will stay on in Panama as 
the first American administrator of a new 
canal commission, was referring to the na- 
tionalistic riots that helped to persuade 
the US. that it should consider restoring 
the zone to Panama’s control. 

By and large, the transition went 
smoothly. At the stroke of midnight on 
the appointed day, a team of Panamanian 
telecommunications workers, led by Tor- 
rijo’s brother Mardin, took over the Bal- 
boa post office from American officials. 
Over the next 30 months, Panamanians 
will assume full control over courts, po- 
lice and prisons. Meanwhile, the U.S. 
Government is trying to make things as 
comfortable as possible for the remaining 
Zonians. They will have PX privileges at 
the army bases to compensate for their 
loss of the subsidized commissary once 
run by the now defunct Panama Canal 
Co. They will also receive free postage, 
and schooling for their children will be 
provided by the Pentagon. Said Major 
General Harold Parfitt, the 17th and last 
governor of the zone, who is going home 
to Texas: “There will be no tomorrows, 
only yesterdays, forthe Canal Zone.” & 
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The Left Jerks on Labor’s Reins 





Tony Benn’s radicals bridle Callaghan’s power 


I was one of the most bruising internal 
struggles in the 79-year history of the 
British Labor Party. At a mauling annu- 
al conference in Brighton last week, a suc- 
cessful left-wing challenge wrested effec- 
tive control of the party from moderate 
Leader James Callaghan. It pointed to- 
ward a radical policy shift that could 
shake up British politics for years to come. 
It catapulted leftist Chieftain Tony Benn 
into a front-running position as heir ap- 
parent to the party leadership. 

The leftist power stroke had been 
building ever since the crushing victory 
of Margaret Thatcher’s Tories in the na- 
tional election last May, which left the 
Labor Party dispirited and divided. Par- 
ty membership has dwindled to a mea- 
ger 284,000, only 3% of the vote cast for 
Labor in May. At the local level, it is in- 
creasingly dominated by hard-left activ- 
ists opposed to the centrists and rightists 





Leftist Tony Benn savors his triumph 
Dispirited moderates offered little resistance to the grass-roots challenge. 


who look to Callaghan. When Benn and 
his core of radicals who dominate the 
party’s national executive committee 
mounted their challenge at Brighton, Cal- 
laghan and his allies put up surprisingly 
feeble resistance. 

The leftists’ aim was to change three 
key features of the party’s constitution: 
1) the procedure for drafting the party 
manifesto, an electoral document that is 
considered far more binding than US. 
party platforms; 2) the degree of control 
that the “constituency parties,” or local 
committees, exercise over their M.P.s; and 
3) the method of choosing the party lead- 
er. Constitutional changes were neces- 
sary, the Benn forces argued, in order to 
make the party more accountable to the 
rank and file. Callaghan and his fellow 
moderates denounced the plan as a pow- 


er play that might wreck the party, but 
they could not stem the leftist tide. 

By solid majorities, the left won out 
on two of the three proposals. The task 
of drafting the manifesto was put into the 
hands of the national executive commit- 
tee, robbing the party leader of his veto 
power in shaping policy. From now on 
Members of Parliament will have to sub- 
mit to renomination by their local con- 
stituency parties midway through their 
terms—making them “poodles” on a short 
leash, as one moderate M.P. angrily re- 
marked. Only the bloc votes of some mod- 
erate trade unions saved Callaghan from 
defeat on the third proposal: the choice 
of the party leader will remain in the 
hands of the “parliamentary party,” the 
elected M.P.s, and will not shift, as the 
Benn faction demanded, to a broad-based 
electoral college. 

The right was battered at the rostrum 





Leader Callaghan ponders his setback 





in three days of bitter and derisive de- 
bate. At the outset, Party Chairman 
Frank Allaun, a left-wing M.P., blamed 
Callaghan and the Cabinet directly for 
losing the election. Defeated M.P. Tom 
Litterick, from Birmingham, angrily 
hurled a sheaf of papers on the confer- 
ence floor and shouted, “This is what Jim 
did with our policies—aye, he fixed all of 
us! He fixed me in particular.” A stream 
of leftist speakers complained that Cal- 
laghan’s party had traded socialist doc- 
trine for “watered-down Toryism.” 

By the time Callaghan took the po- 
dium in the Brighton Center, the fight was 
all but lost. The hall bristled with hostil- 
ity as he rose to speak. Unruffied, the for- 
mer Prime Minister delivered a dignified 
defense of his record: “I claim without 
apology, I claim proudly, a fine record of 
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manifesto achievements carried out by a 
| minority government.” The blame, he im- 
plied, lay with the winter of strikes and 
labor unrest that had set the national 
mood for the Tory victory. He concluded 
with a call for unity: “Let’s avoid party- 
| bashing among each other. Let’s have a 
bit of Tory-bashing for a change.” The 
plea drew a tepid response. 

Callaghan, 67, took his setback philo- 
sophically. “My mind is quiet,” he later 
said privately. He promised his inner cir- 
cle that he would stay on as leader at least 
through the 1980 conference in Blackpool. 
But with Callaghan’s authority now se- 
riously damaged, potential successors are 
already jockeying for position. His own fa- 
vorite is former Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer Denis Healey, who bravely defend- 
ed Callaghan in Brighton as the party’s 
“greatest asset.”’ But if the leftists succeed 
| next year in gaining control of the selec- 
tion process—as they nearly did last week 
—the front runner will be Tony Benn. 

A 54-year-old aristocrat, who dis- 
claimed his title in 1963 (and later short- 
ened his name from Anthony Wedgwood 
Benn), he was weaned on politics. At Ox- 
ford, where he received an M.A. in his- 
tory, Benn was president of the select Ox- 
ford Union and a masterly debater. He 
won the first of his twelve elections to Par- 
liament from Bristol South-East in 1950 
and served in several Labor Cabinets. 
Benn’s politics veered toward the radical 
left about ten years ago, when he em- 
braced a Fabian socialism tinged with 
Marxism. Once coy about his ambition 
to become party leader, he recently de- 
clared that he “would like very much to 
| be elected to that office.” 


t Brighton his mere appearance on the 

dais sparked more spirited ap- 
plause than Callaghan’s best lines had re- 
ceived. Speaking in a sibilant, upper-class 
accent, his cricketer-pink cheeks crin- 
kling with earnestness, the former vis- 
count called for bold economic and so- 
cial reforms and vowed to wage “a 
tremendous battle” against “decaying 
capitalism.” One hint of policies to come 
under a future Benn government: a con- 
ference vote in favor of renationalizing 
—without compensation—the industries 
that the Thatcher government is partial- 
ly selling off to the private sector 

In an eleventh-hour bid to rally the 
demoralized moderates, former Educa- 
tion Minister Shirley Williams, who lost 
her parliamentary seat last May, exhort- 
ed them to “stand up and start fighting 
for yourselves!” Though it was too late to 
beat the leftists at Brighton, the moder- 
ates have now established a so-called 
Committee for a Labor Victory in an ef- 
fort to regain control of the party. Mean- 
while, both sides of the mangled party will 
be fighting each other as well as the Tory 
government, which could only cheer 
Prime Minister Thatcher. As the conser- 
vative Daily Express wryly noted, “With 
enemies like that, who needs friends?” = 
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CHINA 
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Demonstrators on Peking street protest the closing of an unofficial art exhibit 
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Second Thoughts on the Chairman 


Not even Mao was perfect, it turns out 





ropped up by two solicitous aides, Ye 

Jianying, 81, the venerable chairman 
of the National People’s Congress, tot- 
tered up to the rostrum last week to de- 
liver the keynote speech for China’s 30th 
anniversary celebration. As it was meant 
to, his appearance before an audience of 
11,000 packed into Peking’s Great Hall 
of the People emotionally evoked the most 
sacred day in the calendar of Chinese 
Communism: Oct. 1, 1949, when Ye and 
other victorious revolutionary leaders 


| stood at the side of Mao Tse-tung as the 


Great Helmsman proclaimed the People’s 
Republic of China, declaring: “The Chi- 
nese people have stood up.” 

Ye’s anniversary address was hardly 
all boast and triumph. He made plain 
in his nationally televised speech that 
the ideals of the revolution had failed to 
become tangible reality, and he implicitly | 
placed much of the blame 
on the late Great Helms- 
man. Pushing de-Maoifi 
cation to its furthest lim- 
it to date, Ye made the 
electrifying charge that 
Mao's Cultural Revolu- 
tion of 1966-69 had been 
an outright “calamity.” 
Said he: “The most se- 
vere reversal of our so- 
cialist cause since the 
founding of the People’s 
Republic.” the Cultural 
Revolution “plunged our 
country into divisiveness 
and chaos abhorred by the 
people, into blood baths 
and terror.” The scape- 
goats explicitly singled out 
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were the late Lin Biao Late Head of State Liu Shaoqi 





(Lin Piao), once Mao’s chosen successor, 
and Jiang Qing (Chiang Ch’ing), Mao’s 
widow and ringleader of the “Gang of 
Four.” Still, Ye was clearly pointing at 
Mao when he stated that “leaders are 
not gods; they are not infallible and there- 
fore should not be deified.” 

Ye also repudiated two other major 
policies associated with Mao. In connec- 
tion with the 1957 campaign against 
“bourgeois rightists,” Ye said, “the mis- 
take was made of broadening the scope of 
the struggle.” It was a euphemistic but 
clear reference to the imprisonment of 
more than 100,000 of Mao's opponents 
who were not released until after his death 
in 1976. Ye had a similar complaint about 
the 1958-60 Great Leap Forward that left 
China’s economy in a shambles. Said Ye: 
“We made the mistake of making arbi- 
trary decisions, being boastful and stirring 
“* upa ‘Communist storm.’ ” 

Seated on the dais be- 
hind Ye were many offi- 
cials who had fallen afoul 
of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Chief among them 
was Senior Vice Premier 
Deng Xiaoping, 75, whose 
emergence in 1977 as Chi- 
na’s top leader had now 
made Ye’s candor possi- 
ble. Last week Deng 
seemed more determined 
than ever to undo the 
damage of Mao's fiercely 
radical policies and set 
China on an irreversible 
course toward moderniza- 
tion. One way was to pack 
China’s governing institu- 
tions with his supporters: 
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Discover 
Arctic Lights 


—more menthol refreshment than | 
any other low'tar’cigarette. 


Full menthol refreshment. That's what _ the unique new ARCTIC LIGHTS men- 


ARCTIC LIGHTS delivers. thol blend comes right through. Result? 
A very special kind of menthol refresh- You get the iciest. brightest taste in men- 
ment you just won't find in any other low __ thol smoking — puff after puff. Light up 
‘tar menthol cigarette your first ARCTIC LIGHTS. You just 
You see, while the filter holds back ‘tar, won't believe it’s a low ‘tar’ menthol. 


Arctic Lights: Kings & 100's 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





9 mg. “tar”, 0 .8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 





Highest EPA gas mileage estimates 
New aerodynamic styling 
New technology. New 


THE NEW CHEV 











ever in a full-size Chevrolet. 
Full-size room and comfort. 
tires. New engines. 


ROLET FOR 1980. 








We made it right for the 80s. 








We made it right 


New standard = 











A lot of new ' 
technology has 
gone into Caprice 
and Impala. 
Beginning right up 
front with a modern 
new 3.8 Liter (229 Cu. 
In.) V6 engine.’ with the 
highest EPA gas mileage 
estimates ever in a full-size 
Chevrolet. It couldn't be 
more right for the “80s. 

Not available in Calif. where 
a 231 V6 is standard 
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EPA EST. MPG* ~~ HWY. ESTIMATE” 
Highest EPA mileage estimates ever. As the 
numbers above clearly indicate, The New 
Chevrolet Caprice and Impala now have the 
kind of mileage estimates once associated 
only with smaller cars. 








for the 8Os. Here’s how. 


New extensive anti-corrosion measures. 

For 1980, there’s greater use of precoated 

metals than last year,specialh apg 

coatings in body — ean trae Cry cl 

cavities and = 

vinyl coat- 

ings on 

lower 

body surface 
as 
















Increased trunk room. 
Our New Chevrolet gives you 
even more trunk space than last year. Now, it’s a big 20.9 
cubic feet. Also new for 80: a side-lift-type jack. And a com- 
pact spare that’s easier to handle and takes up less room. 





THE NEW CHEV 


18) EPA estimated MPG city, (450)miles estimated city driving range, 26 highway est., 650 miles est. hwy. range. 
; Driving range figures obtained by multiplying the EPA mileage estimates by 25-gal. fuel tank capacity. 
Remember: Use EPA estimated MPG for comparisons. You may get different mileage and range 

depending on speed, distance and weather. Your city mileage and range will be less in heavy city 
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Full-size room, ride and comfort. Plus some substantial 
laine Even though Caprice and Impala 
1 have been reshaped, 
there’s no sacrifice in 
/ Six-passenger room 
‘>, Or comfort. Engi- 
neering advances for 
i 80 include new 
} Suspension tuning for 
|) asmooth, comfortable 
ride. And larger size 
Ba TE hee \]) steel-belted radials 
Bo jean | ems |i that grip the road, 
=< = See yet roll easier than 
last year’s tires. 



















More miles 

between fill-ups. 

New technology 
results in impressive 
new driving range | 
estimates. In fact, 
when you multiply the 
new EPA mileage esti- 
mates by The New 





Chevrolet's 25-gallon fuel ~ as 

tank capacity, the result is the longest The refined shape of The 
estimated driving range for Caprice and i New Chevrolet slices 
Impala since EPA first issued gas mileage help reduce wind through the air with less drag: 
ratings in 1974. resistance. another contribution to improved fuel economy. 





Caprice Classic Sedan 
| 


<OLET FOR 1980. 


traffic. Your actual highway mileage and range will probably be less than the highway Chevrolet 
estimates. The New Chevrolet is equipped with GM-built engines produced by 

various divisions. See your Chevy dealer for details. And talk to him about 
buying or leasing The New Chevrolet for 1980. 











Red Gantz 
has seen the 
light. Lines of laser light now help Red Gantz 
get up to 30% more lumber from our Aberdeen, 
Washington, mill. Here’s how: 

Before a log is sawed, a computer figures out 
where to cut to get the most wood, then projects 
its answer onto a TV screen in front of Red. 

He then sets his saw accordingly, and 
laser beams immediately flash across the log to 
show him precisely where to cut. 

As a result, he gets up to 30% more board 
per log, and he gets boards from logs he 
considered too small before he “saw the light” 

By helping us to use more of the trees 
we harvest, lasers make it easier for us to provide 
the jobs, products and profits we all need 
without jeopardizing the forests we all love. 

Which is what we think you expect of us, and 
what we expect of ourselves. 








Boise Cascade Corporation ® 
A company worth looking at. 
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PROVEN: 





25% SHARPER COLOR PICTURE 
THAN EVER BEFORE POSSIBLE. 


MORE LINES OF RESOLUTION 
MAKE THE DIFFERENCE. 

Lines of resolution determine how 
sharp your colérTV picture will be. 
The more lines, the sharper the picture. 
And Magnavox has more lines than 
ever before possible. 

Ordinary color TV pictures have 
260 lines. Magnavox Computer 
Color 330 delivers 330 lines. That's 
25% more lines of resolution for 
Magnavox. 


That means Magnavox has a 25% 
sharper, crisper, clearer color picture. 

For documentation of this fact, 
please write: Magnavox, Dept. 700, 
Fort Wayne, IN. 46804. 


MAGNAVOX 


MAGNAVOX 


WE MAKE STAYING HOME FUN. 


AA Ne Wie) @reluie masini: 

TELEVISION ALSO GIVES YOU 
Computer Touch-Tuning... for : 

ease and exactness. | Computer 
Designed Chassis... for reliability and ' 
performance. | Improved Sound 
for greater realism. 

And Magnavox is cable-ready for 
20 cable channels without a 
converter...to save you time and 


money. 
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World 





on the eve of the anniversary, twelve el- 
derly victims of the Cultural Revolution 
were elevated to the Central Committee 
while two other longtime Deng allies, 
Peng Zhen, 77, and Zhao Ziyang, 61, were 
added to the select Politburo. Deng could 
thus count on the loyalty of 19 of the 29 
members of China’s top ruling body. 

Apparently cooperating with Deng 
and his gerontocracy was Chairman Hua 
Guofeng, 57, who made his own contribu- 
tion to de-Maoification. In a long-winded 
toast at a state banquet commemorating 
the anniversary, Chairman Hua did not 
once mention Chairman Mao. 

In keeping with the business-like 
mood of Deng’s modernization effort, the 
30th celebration was strikingly subdued. 
Gone were the lavish fireworks displays 
and parades of earlier anniversaries. Still, 
the New China News Agency had prom- 
ised that Peking would be given “a new 
look, with many billboards freshly paint- 
ed.” As it turned out, this meant that some 
Mao quotations were painted over and re- 
placed with road safety signs and exhor- 
tations to strive for modernization. Pe- 
king's 7.5 million population salvaged 
some holiday spirit from the capital’s 
markets, which were specially stockpiled 
with | million chickens and 300,000 
ducks, geese, grouse, hare and fish. In ad- 
dition, stores were supplied with copious 
quantities of mao-tai, a fiery liquor 
as potent as rocket fuel. 


Aes day was also marked by a 
noisy demonstration. Some 400 dis- 
gruntled citizens marched to Peking’s city 
hall to protest against the police who had 
dismantled an outdoor exhibit of unoffi- 
cial art. Said one of the banners carried 
aloft on Qian Men Street: “If you want po- 
litical democracy, you must have democ- 
racy for art.” Officials benignly promised 
to forward their complaints and petitions 
to higher authorities. The fact that the 
demonstrators dared to take to the streets 
at all during the national holiday under- 
scored the stop-go permissiveness toward 
dissent that characterizes Deng’s regime. 
Following a crackdown last spring, simi- 
lar public protests have been taking place 
with increasing frequency. Hundreds of 


| poor peasants regularly travel to Peking to 


object to rural living conditions 

The chief posthumous beneficiary of 
the celebrations may turn out to be Liu 
Shaogi (Liu Shao-chi), the former Chinese 
head of state who was Mao’s main rival in 
the power struggle of the early 1960s and 
who reportedly died in disgrace in 1969. 
There were signs that his escutcheon 
might soon be refurbished. In his speech 
Ye paid Liu an indirect compliment by 
mentioning the “great importance” of a 
party congress that had been dominated 
by Liu. More dramatic was the sudden re- 
emergence of Liu in a huge new painting 
depicting the leaders who had assembled 
with Mao—and Ye—for the proclama- 
tion of the People’s Republic three dec- 


ades ago. a 











MIDDLE EAST 


Further Travels with Jesse 


For Jackson, Chicago was never like this 


t used to be Henry Kissinger who stole 
headlines jetting from one Middle East 
capital to another in a search for peace 
known as shuttle diplomacy. Last week, 
however, it seemed that the Rev. Jesse 
Jackson had set out to prove the shuttle 
is a vehicle that more than one can ride. 
The week before, the civil rights lead- 
er toured Israel, Jordan and Lebanon, 


where he had met with Palestine Liber- | 


ation Organization Chairman Yasser 
Arafat. That was phase one of his self-ap- 
pointed mission to promote US. and Is- 
raeli acceptance of the P.L.O. Phase two 
was a meeting in Cairo with Egypt’s Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat. During the session 








P.L.O. Chief Yasser Arafat greets a bedridden Jesse Jackson in a Beirut hospital 





the hope of winning Israeli recognition. 
Arafat immediately called a meeting of 
the P.L.O. Central Council for a verdict. 
“I don’t need advice from Sadat or any- 
body else on how to run our affairs,” Ara- 
fat is reported to have told the council 
members, recommending a flat rejection. 
The council turned down the Sadat pro- 
posal without bothering to take a vote. 

In the meantime Jackson had arrived 
in Damascus, only to be stricken with gas- 
troenteritis, an inflammation of the lin- 
ing of the stomach and intestines. He was 
forced to interrupt a session with Assad 
the next day in order to check into a hos- 
pital for a “stomach wash.” The Syrian 









A sudden exercise in shuttle diplomacy ended in a case of gastroenteritis. 


Sadat apparently decided that Jackson 


was a useful mediator, as the next morn- | 


ing, he recalled him for a “ten minute” 
meeting. The ten minutes stretched into 
more than an hour, after which Jackson 
announced that Sadat “asked me to send 
Mr. Arafat a specific message . . . that this 
is the moment for a cease-fire. The re- 
percussions of [Arafat’s] declaring a 
cease-fire would be as great as [Sadat’s] 
having gone to Jerusalem.” 

Though Jackson had intended a re- 
turn visit to Beirut and a trip to Damas- 
cus, Sadat now suddenly sent him in a 
presidential jet bearing personal messages 
to the P.L.O. chief and to Syrian President 


Hafez Assad. Sadat’s bizarre action left | 


diplomatic observers puzzled, as Jackson 
was a newcomer to Middle East politics, 
and there were more appropriate, Arab 
candidates at hand. Jackson, neverthe- 
less, left immediately for Beirut, where he 
briefed Arafat on Sadat’s proposal: cessa- 
tion of P.L.O. hostilities against Israel in 
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| leader greeted Jackson warmly but firm- 
ly rejected Sadat’s overture. 

Shuttling back to Beirut for a third 
| huddle with Arafat, Jackson suffered a re- 
| lapse and wound up in the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut Hospital. Later in the 
| evening Yasser Arafat and his aides 
| turned up for a twelve-minute bedside 
chat, making it clear that the P.L.O.’s mil- 
itary action against Israel would continue 
The P.L.O. issued a six-point declaration 
stating that it had ceased cross-border op- 
erations from Lebanon; but there was no 
mention of a cessation of operations with- 
in Israel itself. 

Jackson, however, seemed undaunted 
Back in Chicago at week’s end, he said he 
had brought back a P.L.O. communiqué 
for President Carter. Earlier, he had 
shrugged off suggestions that he was an 
agitator who might jeopardize complex 
formal negotiations. “If the agitator is that 
part of the washing machine that shakes 
out the dirt.” he said, “that’s O.K.” s 
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Botha wags a warning in Pretoria 


“Adapt or Die” 


An end to “petty apartheid”’? 


“K affirboethie!” (nigger lover), a 
stocky man in a safari suit yelled 
at the political speaker in the Transvaal 
town of Rustenburg. A burly youth then 
launched a right hook’at the heckler. Scuf- 
fles erupted throughout the hall before 
baton-swinging police managed to restore 
a semblance of order. 

The taunt was the kind of hostility 
that diehard Afrikaners usually direct at 
opponents of South Africa’s ruling Na- 
ional Party and its harsh policy of apart- 
heid. This time, however, the target was 
none other than Stephanus (“Fanie’’) Bo- 
tha, Labor Minister in the Cabinet of 
Prime Minister P.W. Botha. To the horror 
of the Nationals’ conservative verkrampte 
wing, Botha has proposed the progressive 
dismantling of “petty apartheid,” the 
complex web of racial laws and regula- 
tions that has governed virtually every as- 
pect of South African life since the Afri- 
kaners gained political control in 1948. 

Challenging his fellow Afrikaners to 
“adapt or die,’ Botha announced last 
week that he would seek new laws per- 
mitting black workers who do not have 
permanent resident status in white areas 
to organize trade unions. He also pro- 
posed changes that would permit blacks 
to eat in white restaurants and qualify 
them for higher-paying jobs now reserved 
for whites. Most shocking to traditionalist 
Afrikaners: suggestions of a possible re- 
peal of the Mixed Marriages Act and 
the Immorality Act, the laws under which 
more than 15,000 South Africans have 
been prosecuted for marrying or having 
sexual relations across the color line. Bo- 
tha urged the reforms with rhetoric that 
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is mild by U.S. standards but nearly in- 
flammatory for a dedicated member of 
the Broederbond, the Afrikaner secret 
society. Said he: “There are higher things 
in life than to stare at the color of a 
man’s skin. We are prepared to allow 
black people into our kitchens to pre- 
pare our food, but the moment a black 
appears next to us in the post office, we 
say, ‘Go away.’ What kind of nonsense 
is that?” 

Also envisioned are changes in so- 
called “grand apartheid,” the long-range 
plan to divide South Africa into a con- 
stellation of ten “independent” tribal en- 
claves scattered across a surrounding 
white territory, which includes 84% of the 
country. Three such homelands (Trans- 
kei, BophuthuaTswana and Venda) have 
already received their nominal freedom. 
But the scheme has been roundly criti- 
cized because most of the new states are 
fragmented parcels with few resources. 
Botha and his advisers are now redraw- 
ing the boundaries of these mini-nations, 
so that they will be contiguous and better 
endowed economically. If the scheme is 
completed, the new nations would be 
linked in an economic community but re- 
tain—on paper, at least—control of local 
legislation. 

Botha’s sweeping liberalization strat- 
egy is based on a cold-blooded assessment 
of his country’s increasingly vulnerable 
security position. If Britain’s effort to pro- 
duce genuine majority rule in neighboring 
Zimbabwe Rhodesia succeeds, South Af- 
rica can expect to become the next tar- 
get of resentful black Africans, who are 
determined to erase every vestige of white 
rule from the continent. In these terms, 
the proposed reforms are essentially an at- 
tempt to stave off future revolution. 


Ne surprisingly, the new moderation 
has touched off a storm of protest. 
Jaap Marais, leader of the intransigent 
Reformed National Party denounced the 
proposals as “cowardly appeasement that 
can only lead to the white man’s downfall 
and annihilation.” Connie Mulder, former 
Minister of Information who was ban- 
ished from the ruling party for his involve- 
ment in South Africa’s recent influence- 
peddling scandal, defiantly announced 
the formation of a new opposition group, 
a pro-apartheid Action Front for Nation- 
al Priorities. One indication that Mulder’s 
party might have a future emerged from 
four by-elections at week’s end. Fewer 
than 35% of the eligible whites, one of the 
lowest turnouts in the past 30 years, 
turned up at the polls and returned Na- 
tionalist candidates to safe seats. 

South Africa’s 20 million blacks, 
meanwhile, are more skeptical than grate- 
ful. They believe the reforms would still 
fall far short of the full equality they want. 
Scoffs Bishop Desmond Tutu, secretary- 
general of the South African Council of 
Churches: “All this amounts to is shift- 
ing furniture around, but leaving the room 


just the same.” a 





Echoes of Cuba 


Other Soviets on other islands 





A Soviet military buildup on an offshore 
island uncomfortably close to home. 
Sharp internal disagreement among rival 
politicians and policymakers over just 
how much ofa “threat” the buildup posed. 
Government demands for a Soviet with- 
drawal, brusquely rejected by Moscow. 

A replay of the Soviet-troops-in-Cuba 
affair? Not exactly, but the controversy 
surrounding new military preparations on 
the tiny Soviet-held island of Shikotan off 
the coast of Japan did bear some striking 
similarities. In Tokyo last week Japan's 
top defense official, Ganri Yamashita, re- 
ported to the Cabinet that over the past 
year the Soviet Union has deployed up to 
12,000 combat troops on Shikotan and 
two other isles in the southern Kurils, less 
than twelve miles off Japan’s northeastern 
shore. The division-level force, he said, 
was equipped with tanks, SAM antiaircraft 
missiles and about a dozen Hind assault 
helicopters. 

The Japanese Foreign Ministry ex- 
pressed its “serious concern” over the is- 
land force and “the hope” that the Soviets 
would withdraw it for the sake of “neigh- 
borly relations.” Soviet Ambassador to 
Tokyo Dmitri Polyansky, however, reject- 
ed the protest as a “reckless act of inter- 
ference in Soviet internal affairs.” That 
added insult to injury, because Tokyo dis- 
putes Moscow’s claims over the islands, 
which have been occupied by Soviet 
troops since the end of World War II. 

Eager for new spending appropria- 
tions, officials of Japan’s self-defense forc- 
es stressed the potential “Soviet threat” 
to Japan’s main northern island of Hok- 
kaido. But Premier Masayoshi Ohira, who 
was busy with the final stage of Japan’s 
election campaign, tried to play down the 
controversy. Among other things, he 
feared that a strident debate over the is- 
lands would further poison Soviet-Japa- 
nese relations, already damaged by To- 
kyo’s friendship treaty with China last 
year. Accordingly, his Foreign Minister, 
Sunao Sonoda, dovishly cautioned against 
“overreaction,” sounding very much like 
USS. officials on the Cuban issue. g 
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WHITE HOUSE YEARS: PART 3 


CRISIS AND 
CONFRONTATION 


BY HENRY KISSINGER 


War in Jordan. Should the U.S. intervene, or should it give Israel 
the go-ahead to help King Hussein with attacks against the Syr- 
ian invaders? “I have decided it,” says Richard Nixon in a dawn 
Phone conversation with Henry Kissinger. “Don’t ask anybody 
else. Tell him [Israel's Yitzhak Rabin], ‘Go.’ ” 

War on the Indian subcontinent. Would the Chinese jump in 
on Pakistan's side? Would the Soviets then move against China? 
“We were on the verge of a possible showdown. If the Soviet 
Union threatened China, we would not stand idly by. A country 
we did not recognize and with which we had had next to no con- 
tact for two decades would obtain some significant assistance.” 

These are among the dramatic moments described by Kis- 
singer in this final installment of TIME’s excerpts from his forth- 
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coming memoirs, White House Years. Kissinger muses on the 
statesman’s craft (“Competing pressures tempt one to believe 
that an issue deferred is a problem avoided; more often it is a cri- 
sis invited”); assesses Charles de Gaulle, the Shah of Iran, Golda 
Meir and Yitzhak Rabin; and sums up the philosophy that he be- 
lieves should guide U.S. foreign policy. He concludes with a mov- 
ing essay on the role of faith in a technocratic age. 

White House Years will be published on Oct. 23 by Little, 
Brown (1,521 pages; $22.50). It covers Kissinger’s service as Na- 
tional Security Adviser during Nixon’s first term and ends with 
the signing of a Viet Nam peace agreement in January 1973. A 
second volume will recount the period up to January 1977, dur- 
ing most of which he was Secretary of State. 
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MIDDLE EAST MANEUVERS 


“As 1970 began," writes Kissinger, “the 
gods of war were inspecting their arma- 
ments, for it was clear they would soon be 
needed.” Israeli bombers were conducting 
“deep penetration” raids on Cairo and the 
Nile Delta. Moscow was installing its most 
sophisticated surface-to-air missiles near 
the Nile and the Suez Canal, and at least 
15,000 Soviet combat personnel were in 
Egypt to operate and defend the sites. De- 
spite the growing danger of an Egyptian- 
Israeli war, however, the biggest blowup of 
1970 occurred in Jordan. Twice in three 
months, Palestinian guerrillas tried to as- 
sassinate Jordan's King Hussein. When 
the King’s troops began retaliating against the fedayeen, it looked 
as if the Soviet-backed regimes of Iraq and Syria might inter- 
vene. To complicate matters further, guerrillas hijacked four for- 
eign airliners in early September and directed three of them toa 
dirt airstrip 30 miles from the Jordanian capital of Amman: there 
they held hundreds of passengers as ransom for imprisoned feda- 
yeen. “Black September,” the climactic clash between Hussein 
and the guerrillas who increasingly threatened his rule, was be- 
ginning to unfold. To weigh the situation, Kissinger activated his 
crisis committee, the Washington Special Action Group (WSAG). 
At the group's urging, the U.S. began placing airborne infantry 
units on alert and moving planes and ships into the eastern Med- 
iterranean to discourage meddling by the Soviets or their clients. 


and a cease-fire around Sept. 10, the gain for the fedayeen 

would have been massive; the authority of the King would 
have been gravely weakened. Instability in Jordan would have 
been added to insecurity along the Suez Canal; Soviet prestige 
would have been demonstrated and reinforced. But by getting 
too greedy—by not helping to rein in their clients—the Soviets 
gave us the opportunity to restore the equilibrium before the bal- 
ance of forces had been fundamentally changed. 

At the end of the second week in September, the Pales- 
tinians had destroyed all four airplanes but had achieved no 
basic concessions either from the U.S. or from Israel. Our tone 
had become increasingly firm; we were almost hourly augment- 
ing our military forces in the area. At this point, whether be- 
cause our readiness measures had given him a psychological lift 
or because he was reaching the point of desperation, Hussein re- 
solved on an all-out confrontation with the fedayeen. 

Late on Sept. 15, Dean Brown, our newly arrived Am- 
bassador to Jordan, sent in an urgent cable from Amman 
that Hussein had decided to re-establish law-and-order in his 
capital. After surrounding the city with loyal troops, Hussein 
on Sept. 17 boldly ordered his army into Amman. Large-scale 
fighting broke out, spreading also to the north of Jordan 
around Irbid. 

Now that civil war had erupted in Jordan, a rapid deploy- 
ment of U.S. forces was vital to discourage any temptations. I dis- 
cussed this at great length with Nixon. He approved all the 
deployments enthusiastically; they appealed to his romantic 
streak: “The main thing is there’s nothing better than a little con- 
frontation now and then, a little excitement.” 


Invasion from Syria 


In the face of the U.S. military moves, the Soviets 
seemed to grow nervous. On Sept. 18 they sent a reassuring note. 
Kissinger was encouraged, but not his boss. 


I: the Soviet Union had pressed for the release of hostages 





Nixon expressed his doubts; whenever the Soviets vol- 
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2 unteered reassurance, he said, something 
sinister was afoot. He proved to be right. 
On the morning of Sunday, Sept. 20, 
> Syrian tanks invaded Jordan. At 
about 6 a.m. Washington time, both 
the King and Zaid Rifai, his close 
adviser, reported to Ambassador 
Brown two major incursions of Syrian 
tanks. Hussein requested American as- 
sistance, without being specific. At 12:30 
p.m. Rifai, on behalf of the King, asked 
for U.S. reconnaissance to determine 
whether the Syrians were bringing 
up additional forces. At about the same 
time two more Syrian armored brigades 
crossed into Jordan and attacked on a broad front. 

I had no doubt that this challenge had to be met. To make 
a final recommendation to the President, I called a meeting of 
the WSAG for 7 p.m. that evening. From then on until the Na- 
tional Security Council meeting the next morning, the crisis for 
us in Washington took the form of almost uninterrupted meet- 
ings and telephone calls. 

At about 8:20 p.m., we heard from the British that the King 
was requesting immediate air strikes. The British message re- 
inforced our predisposition in favor of standing aside for an Is- 
raeli move. We did not possess enough intelligence or target 
information to respond rapidly with American forces. At the 
same time, to discourage Soviet intervention, we would have to 
accelerate our readiness; we would thereby heighten the per- 
ception that intervention was threatening. 

At 9:27 p.m., I asked Assistant Secretary of State Joe Sisco 
to join me in conveying our recommendations to the President; 
as the official who sat at the nexus of all the cable traffic, it was 
crucial for Sisco to understand the nuances of White House 
thinking. First we had to find the President. With the aid of the 
Secret Service we tracked him to an obscure bowling alley in 
the basement of the Executive Office Building. Nixon calmly lis- 
tened to our report and approved the recommendations while in- 
congruously holding a bowling ball in one hand. It was one of 
the few occasions that I saw Nixon without a coat and tie. He 
said that whatever was done must succeed; he was determined 
to stop the Syrian attack. 


In Jordan, the northern town of Irbid fell. Kissinger called Is- 
raeli Ambassador Yitzhak Rabin to request Israeli reconnais- 
sance and to raise the possibility of air strikes and ground action. 


I went home and to bed at 2 a.m., Monday, Sept. 21. At 
5:15 a.m., I was awakened by Al Haig [then Kissinger’s second 
in command on the NSC], who had just received a call from 
Rabin: the Israelis thought ground action might also be nec- 
essary. Israel would appreciate the American view in two or 
three hours. 

At 5:35 a.m., I phoned and awakened the President to tell 
him of Rabin’s preliminary response. I urged him to defer a de- 
cision and to call a meeting of his senior advisers for 7:30 in the 
morning. But Nixon soon called back and said: “I have decided 
it. Don’t ask anybody else. Tell him [Rabin] ‘Go.’ ” 

I was not about to let the President run the risk of a 
major confrontation with the Soviet Union without consulting 
his senior advisers. An Israeli ground operation could produce 
a Middle Eastern war. I called Sisco, who said he agreed with 
the President’s decision. I next called Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Rogers, who had serious reservations, especially in the 
absence of a formal Jordanian request for ground support. 
Defense Secretary Mel Laird was ambiguous; he wanted to 
consider the intelligence. At 7:10 a.m. I urged the President 
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again to call a meeting of his senior advisers in view of the 
differences of opinion among them. He now reluctantly agreed. 
Our Government was united on approving Israeli air attacks; 
there was a difference of opinion as to Israeli ground operations. 
I did not think the issue required an immediate resolution. Is- 
raeli mobilization would take at least 48 hours. And Israel could 
not afford not to mobilize because it could not permit a Syrian vic- 
tory, whatever our reaction. Thus we had a breathing space—if 
the King could hold on—during which pressures on Syria would 
mount, perhaps to the point where the crisis resolved itself. 


Calculus of Risks 


The NSC met at 8:45 a.m., Monday, Sept. 21. Though the 
discussion concerned mainly our attitude toward ground op- 
erations, it really came down again to a philosophical debate 
on how to handle crises. Those who believed in very slow and 
measured escalation feared a confrontation with the Soviet 
Union. Nixon, as well as I, believed that this was the most 
likely way for a crisis to become unmanageable: if we wished 
to avoid a showdown with the Soviets, we had to create rap- 
idly a calculus of risks they would be unwilling to confront, 
rather than let them slide into the temptation to match our 
gradual moves. Rogers wanted to make the ultimate decision 
depend on whether the Syrians moved south from the oc- 
cupied town of Irbid; in my view the crisis could be ended 
only by full Syrian withdrawal from its “liberated zone” in 
northern Jordan. Nixon finally decided that Sisco could in- 








Golda Meir 


She was an original. Her childhood 
in the Russia of pogroms and her 
youth as a pioneer in the harshness 
of Palestine had taught her that only 
the wary are given the opportunity 
to survive and only those who fight 
succeed in that effort. Her craggy 
face bore witness to the destiny of a 
people that had come to know too 
well the potentialities of man’s in- 
humanity. Her occasionally sarcas- 
tic exterior never obscured a com- 
passion that felt the death of every 
Israeli soldier as the loss of a member of her family. Every inch 
of land for which Israel had fought was to her a token of her peo- 
ple’s survival; it would be stubbornly defended against enemies; 
it would be given up only for a tangible guarantee of security. 
She had a penetrating mind, leavened by earthiness and a mis- 
chievous sense of humor. She was not taken in by elevated rhet- 
oric, or particularly interested in the finer points of negotiating 
tactics. She cut to the heart of the matter. She answered pom- 
posity with irony and dominated conversations by her person- 
ality and shrewd psychology. To me she acted as a benevolent 
aunt toward an especially favored nephew, so that even to ad- 
mit the possibility of disagreement was a challenge to family hi- 
erarchy producing emotional outrage. It was usually calculated. 

Mrs. Meir treated Secretary of State William Rogers as if 
the reports of his views could not possibly be true; she was cer- 
tain that once he had a chance to explain himself, the mis- 
understandings caused by the inevitable inadequacy of report- 
ing telegrams would vanish; she then promised forgiveness. As 
for Nixon, Mrs. Meir hailed him as an old friend of the Jewish 
people, startling news to those of us more familiar with Nixon’s 
ambivalences on that score. But it gave him a reputation to up- 
hold. And he did much for Israel if not out of affection then out 
of his characteristically unsentimental calculation of the national 
interest 

















Nixon in the Executive Office Building: briefing in a bowling alley 


form Israel that the U.S. agreed to Israeli ground action sub- 
ject to consultation prior to a final decision. 

What started out as an imminent Jordanian collapse was be- 
ginning to reverse itself. Tuesday, Sept. 22, brought good news. 
The Jordanians, emboldened by our moves and by the fact that 
the Syrian air force (under a general named Hafez Assad) point- 
edly stayed out of combat, were beginning to attack Syrian tanks 
around Irbid from the air. The estimate was that Syria had lost 
120 tanks. The Iraqi forces [17,000 of them were still encamped 
in east Jordan three years after the Six-Day War that had 
brought them there] remained inactive. Egypt informed us that 
the Soviets had made a serious effort to get Syria to reconsider 
its course in Jordan. Israeli forces on the Golan Heights con- 
tinued to increase. To maintain the pressure, we increased our 
own readiness further. 

In managing the conclusion of any crisis, perhaps the most 
critical moment occurs when the opponent appears ready to set- 
tle; then it is the natural temptation to relax. This is almost al- 
ways a mistake; the time for conciliation is affer the crisis is 
surmounted and a settlement or modus vivendi has been reached 
Otherwise moderation may abort the hopeful prospects by rais- 
ing last-minute doubts as to whether the cost of settlement need 
be paid. Stopping offensive military actions in Korea in 1951 
when cease-fire talks started almost surely prolonged the talks; 
I would make the same argument about the Viet Nam bombing 
halt in 1968, though I held a different view at the time. 

That is why, even though a Syrian withdrawal was prob- 
able, I pressed for an augmentation of our forces in the Med- 
iterranean. Sept. 23 would be critical. If the Syrian forces did 
not withdraw—if, for example, they simply dug in—the point 
of maximum pressure would pass. Israel would either intervene 
with the attendant consequences or we would be seen to be bluff- 
ing. Then the war might start up again—or else the Syrians 
would maintain a “liberated zone” in Jordan, mortgaging the 
King’s survival. Four more destroyers were therefore autho- 
rized to head for the Mediterranean; two attack submarines 
were slated to pass through the Strait of Gibraltar. Contingency 
planning against Soviet intervention continued. 

At 2:50 p.m. on Sept. 23, we received conclusive word that 
Syrian tanks were withdrawing. The crisis was over 
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Yet in this age when 
legends lived, the Czar stood 
like a giant among men. 

He could bend an iron bar 
on his bare knee. Crush a 
silver ruble with his fist. He 
had a thirst for life like no 
other man alive. 

And his drink was the toast 
of St. Petersburg. Genuine 
eve | ita 

Life has changed since 
the days of the Czar. Yet 
Wolfschmidt Genuine Vodka 
is still made here to the 
same supreme standards 
which elevated it to special 
appointment to his Majesty 
the Czar and the Imperial 
Romanov Court 
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A dwarfish cripple of exalted birth, ab- 
sinthe-sodden and dead at 37, Henri 
de Toulouse-Lautrec was perhaps the 
most spectacular peintre maudit of the late 
19th century: a doomed dog of modern- 
ism, fit for Hollywood. No reputation can 
quite survive a movie like Moulin Rouge, 
and ever since its release in 1953 the pop- 
ular image of Toulouse-Lautrec has been 
shaped by the sight of José Ferrer, legs 
| bound, peering with lugubriously feigned 
interest up at the boiler-plated buttocks 
of Zsa Zsa Gabor. Thus Toulouse-Lau- 
trec became one of the few artists most ev- 
eryone has heard of, a guarantee perhaps 
that the retrospective of 109 of his paint- 
ings, along with a group of his drawings 
and prints, which opened last week at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, will be so 
crammed that the work may be invisible, 
If so, a pity: this is an admirable show, 
finely curated with an exemplary cata- 
logue by Art Historian Charles Stuckey 
and his assistant Naomi Maurer. It puts 
one’s attention where it should go—to the 
work, not the myth 

One enters expecting the familiar re- 
corder of a vanished culture, the café 
and boulevard life of the Belle Epoque, 
the lowlife of the cabarets, the well-known 
cast of characters—May Milton, La Gou- 
lue, Paul Sescau, Jane Avril. One leaves 
with an impression of precocious mo- 
dernity, partly because Lautrec’s caustic 
and tender view of the world speaks di- 
rectly to our culture of narcissism. Lau- 
trec’s art was about watching; as Stuck- 
ey observes, each figure spins in its own 
solitude in the midst of the schedules of 
lust and sociability: “In Lautrec’s paint- 
ings glances are only seldom acknowl- 
edged or returned. Instead, he diagrams 
the routines of curiosity and anticipation 
he observed at public places.” If the 
stream of life is subdivided into an in- 
finity of fleeting moments, as it is by a 
culture based on photography, each looks 
like an actor's gesture, a pose—or a snap- 
shot. This disarticulation was what Lau- 
trec attempted, and one still marvels at 
the speed and accuracy of his notation, 
whether it was real (in his sketch pads) 
or feigned (in the finished theatrical litho- 
graphs). The impression that his draw- 
ing of Jane Avril’s kick or Yvette Guil- 
bert’s bow took as little time as the 
movement itself does not hold for long 
one’s admiration for Lautrec’s craft, for 
the eggshell delicacy of spattered litho- 
graphic ink or the exact placement of a 
complementary color, overrides it. But 
it lasts just long enough to give a sense 
of wholly different organization—that the 
painting or the drawing is based on a pre- 
carious, swift sense of the real, exact 
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Gaslight and Fallen Souls 


In Chicago, a fresh view of Toulouse-Lautrec’s art 











but friable, quite unlike the formal tra- 
ditions of European art since the Re- 
naissance. There was nothing expression- 
istic about Lautrec. He did not revel in 
the miseries of the soul, and even his 
most pathetic images come to us across 
a measured distance and through a fo- 


| cused sense of human absurdity. The 


painting that summed up Lautrec’s sense 
of what Baudelaire, another wounded ar- 
gonaut of the boulevards, called “the her- 
oism of modern life” was Ar the Moulin 


Art = ana 


Higher Thought, but he would stick with | 





gaslight, friends and the fallen soul 
“Heads pass by in the crowd,” wrote 
a Belgian painter describing the Moulin 
Rouge in 1893. “Oh, heads green, red, yel- 
low, orange, violet. Vice up for auction. 
One could put on the door front: People, | 
all This, as | 


abandon modesty here.” 


| Stuckey points out, is almost a verbal post- 


card of Lautrec’s painting; but anyone 
who read into its brilliant, sickly jolts of 
complementary color and its ravaged cast 
of characters the evidence of moral dis- 
approval would not know his Lautrec. 
The sheer ingenuity of vision is still as- 
tonishing; for instance, how the unstable 
colors within the group at the table, laced 
with patches and lines of burning red 





At the Moulin Rouge, 1892-95: Lautrec’s inventory of his friends, clustered by night 
Also schedules of lust, jolts of raw color and the reality of the fleeting moment | 





Rouge, 1892-95. It is a gathering of Lau- 
trec’s tribe, his best male friends and 
the cabaret women who were the main 


| characters of his art. It also seems to be 


Lautrec’s most complete answer to the 
Parnassian pretensions of French artists’ 
circles in the 90s—the kind of high-mind- 
edness he had mocked as a student, ten 
years before, with an acrid parody of | 
Puvis de Chavannes’s Sacred Grove, into 
whose pallid scattering of muses he in- 
troduced a line of stray moderns from a 
Paris street, including his stunted self. 
back turned, urinating on the turf of Par- 
nassus. Lautrec thought the timeless and | 
the eternal a boring joke, and in 41 the | 
Moulin Rouge he offered the alternative 
let the aesthetes dedicate themselves to 











—the plaid lines of La Macarona’s bod- 
ice, the serpentine fur trim of Jane Av- 
ril’s coat—are stabilized by the four hatted 
heads of men receding to the upper left, 
all in profile, including Lautrec himself, | 
like medallions. Nor is there any more | 
shocking apparition in early modernist 
painting than the low-lit green-and-yel- 
low mask of May Milton, clashing with 
Jane Avril’s writhing brioche of red hair. 
that rears into the right side of the scene 
With this image, the stage is set for Fau- 
vism and the early Matisse. The achieve- 
ment of this show, in short, is to give us a 
Lautrec very different from the slumming 
boulevardier of fiction. It argues, success- 
fully, that he was one of the creators of 
modernism itself, — Robert Hughes 
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Country Singer Dolly Parton greeting “Cousin” Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter at Washington celebration 


It was billed as a celebra- 
tion of country music: two 
hours of pickin’ and singin’ to 
benefit Washington’s Ford’s 
Theater. Just about all of coun- 
try’s constellations were there 
to shine; Cash, Clark, Fender, 
Gatlin, Hall, Mandrell, Mil- 
sap, Monroe and his Blue 
Grass Boys, the Oak Ridge 
Boys, Rabbitt, Rich, the Stat- 
ler Brothers, Stevens, Tillis and 
West. Presiding over the show 
was country’s foremost devo- 
tee. Jimmy Carter embraced | 
Singer Dolly Parton, with First 
Lady Rosalynn Carter’s approv- 
al. They were, after all, hug- 
gin’ cousins. Parton’s home 
town of Sevierville, Tenn. (pro- 
nounced Sev-yer-vul), was “as 
large and cosmopolitan as 
Plains, Ga.” Country music, 





| Carter told an urbane black- 


tie audience, “records the bad 
times and sad times, wasted 


Werner Klemperer in costume for his role as Pasha Selim at the Met 
Wolfgang Amadeus Moza f! 4 
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lives, dashed dreams, the dirty 
dog that took advantage of you. 
But it also celebrates the good 
and enduring things in life: 
home and family, faith and 
trust, love that lasts for a life- 
time, and sometimes love that 
just lasts one good time.” And | 
all that jazz 


The oldest ship in the U.S. 
Navy is the destroyer tender 
Dixie, still seaworthy after al- 
most 40 years. That’s nothing. 
The Navy's oldest active offi- 
cer, Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, 
is twice as old as the Dixie. 
Moreover, Rickover, the father 
of U.S. naval nuclear power, 
seems quite likely to outlast the 
ship. Convinced that the admi- 
ral, soon to turn 80, is not about 
to be slowed down by barna- 
| cles, Acting Navy Secretary 
| R. James Woolsey last week an- | 
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nounced that Rickover had 
been appointed to yet another 
two-year term. That will make 
him a six-decade salt 


He played the klunk as 
Colonel Klink, the inept 
P.O.W. camp commander in 
TV’s forever rerunning Ho- 
gan's Heroes. Away from reel 
life, Werner Klemperer is any- 


E) cars of the city’s famed tourist | 


| have been taken out of service. 


thing but a Dummkopf. This | 


week at New York City’s Met- 


ropolitan Opera, Klemperer is | 


definitely out of Luftwaffe uni- 
form and appears in turban 
and robe as Turkish Pasha Se- 
lim, a nonsinging role in Mo- 
zart’s The Abduction from the 
Seraglio. The role is not a one- 
shot stop from the stalag for 
Klemperer. The son of famed 
Conductor Otto Klemperer, he 
has also narrated Schoenberg's 
Gurre-Lieder with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; next 
spring he will do the narration 
of Beethoven’s Egmont with 
the New York Philharmonic 
Klemperer remains fond of 


Klink. Those residuals still 
trickle in, after all, and then 
there is the renown. “Everyone 


at the Met is a Hogan's Heroes 
fan,” he insists. “When I ar- 
rive for rehearsal, they say, 
‘Good morning, Colonel.’ ” 


She clung to the side of the 
cable car with native insouci- 
ance, but San Francisco Mayor 
Dianne Feinstein was demon- 
strably unhappy that she was 
not going anywhere 





| tional landmark that clangs 








attraction, a designated na- | 
bells and climbs steep hills, 


Disintegrating tracks, pulleys, 
cables and turntables, alas, 
make the 106-year-old system 
more menace than treat to the 
camera-toting tourists who 
make up the bulk of its 14.5 
million annual passengers 
Temporary repairs are under 
way, but $41 million is required 
to rebuild the 10.5 miles of 





track properly. Feinstein hopes 
to collect the bulk of that fare 
from the Federal Government. 
Meanwhile, a few cars are ig- 
nominiously towed downtown 
each day for tourists to click at 
and cluck over. 





Mayor Feinstein on cable car 
ore Pe 
On the Record 
Sebastian Coe, Britain’s 3:49 
record miler: “I’m committed 
to the Olympics, but not look- 
ing forward to it. It’s not what | 
athletics is about. I consider 
world records more satisfying | 


than medals. It’s nice to feel | 
I've run faster than anyone.” 


R. Peter Straus, resigning as 
Voice of America director, cit- 
ing incompatibility with the 
White House: “One of the ma- 
jor problems with this Admin- 
istration is that there is no re- 
ward for a job well done and 
no penalty for messing up.” 
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Exxon is going to mine 
10 million tons of 
coal this year. 


America’s economically recoverable coal = America. So Exxon is going to mine 
reserves are vast—250 billion tons—twice ten million tons of coal this year alone. 


the energy of all the Middle East's oil. That's the equivalent of nearly 90,000 
This coal can provide a lot of energy for barrels of oil a day. 
c+ — 
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Continuous Reclamation Surface I 
Mining. An affiliate of Exxon 
operates two surface mines in 
Wyoming. The coal here averages = @« 
between 75 and 100 feet thick zon © j 
and lies close to the surface ———— ‘ = 

The mine-site is continuously reclaimed as mining proceeds with the aim of restoring 

the land to a condition as good as or better than it was before mining began. 














Underground Mining. 
Another Exxon affiliate 
Operates two underground 
mines in Illinois 

The coal here averages 
about eight feet thick and 
lies 300 feet below the 
surface. A new 
underground mine in 
West Virginia will be 
opened this year. 





Today, coal provides nearly 20 percent of all the energy America uses. It is the fuel for 
about half of the electricity produced in the U.S. In the future, coal will be called upon 
to play an even more important role. 
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Sport 


The Full- Tilt Boogie Buccaneers 


For the National League champs, getting there was half the fun 


4é ll season long, it seemed like we 

never could win a ball game the 
easy way.” Pittsburgh Pirates Second 
Baseman Phil Garner said after a tenth- 
inning victory over the Cincinnati Red$ 
in the second game of the National 
League championship playoff. He 
frowned, pursed his lips in remembrance 
ofa grueling pennant race that was not de- 
cided until the season's final day, then 
broke into a grin. “But my, how time flies 
when you're having fun.” 

Easy or not, getting to the World Se- 
ries has seldom seemed more enjoyable 
for anybody than it has for the 1979 Pi- 
rates. Known for maintaining the most 
boisterous clubhouse in baseball, the Pi- 
rates proved as irrepressible on the field 
as in the locker room. They swept Cin- 
cinnati out of the playoff with the same 
gusto, twice fighting through extra innings 
to beat the Reds. In the final game the Pi- 
rates crushed Cincinnati 7-1 under a bar- 
rage of hitting and Bert Blylevin’s seam- 
less pitching. It took four Reds pitchers 
to withstand the first four innings, as First 
Baseman Willie Stargell and Third Base- 
man Bill Madlock hit home runs and Star- 
gell added a two-run double to settle mat- 
ters. Stargell, at the vintage age of 38, hit 
455 with two home runs and six RBIs and 
was the unanimous playoff MVP 

Heroics and histrionics marked Pitts- 
burgh’s year. Theirs was a disco-inferno 
season, a full-tilt boogie race for the pen- 
nant punctuated by the psyching-up war 
whoops of All-Star Rightfielder Dave Par- 
ker, the ego-deflating insults of Garner 





and the popping of corks by Team Cap- 
tain Stargell, the oenophile first baseman 
Typical play: a Pirate crashes a three- 
run home run to win an eleven-inning 
game. Typical congratulatory byplay 
“Way to go, [bleep]! “Thank you, 
[bleep]!"" Other teams may deem it nec- 
essary to fine players to ensure prompt- 
ness at the ballpark; the Pittsburgh lock- 
er room throbs with athletes joining the 
badinage hours before game time. The 
party does not end at the door. Pirate 
pitchers have been known to play Fris- 
bee in the bullpen 

Unfortunately for the opposition, the 
Pirates romped on the field as well. Pitts- 
burgh came from behind to win 41 games, 
and 25 times they scored the winning run 
in their final turn at bat. After a seesaw di- 
vision-title fight with the astonishing 
Montreal Expos (the two teams swapped 
the lead nine times in the last 20 days), 
the Pirates finished with 38 wins in their 
final 52 games, compiling the second best 
record in the major leagues.* Says Star- 
gell: “We have a very special feeling for 
each other on this team.” 

The Pirates did it with more than 
emotion, however. Traditionally a team 
of big sluggers and uncertain defense, they 
anchored their erratic infield with trades 
for Madlock and Shortstop Tim Foli. A 
succession of injuries left the Pirates with- 
out a regular starting rotation for the en- 


*Pittsburgh won 98 games and lost 64, a .605 win- 
ning percentage; the Baltimore Orioles, runaway 
champions of the American League East, were 102 
and $7, for a 642 percentage 


Team Captain Willie Stargell celebrates with teammates after a winning home run in Cincinnati 

















= 
Jubilant Pirate Manager Chuck Tanner 


| 
“The more you enjoy it, the better.” 
| 
| 


tire season, so the pitching staff needed 
all the help it could get. Manager Chuck 
Tanner juggled frantically to fill the gaps; 
the top three Pirate relievers, Kent Te- | 
kulve, Grant Jackson and Enrique Romo, 
set a major league record by appearing a | 
total of 250 times. Among the regulars, 
Stargell had his best season since 1975, 
hitting .281, pounding 32 home runs and 
82 RBIs. Centerfielder Omar Moreno bat- 
ted .282, a full 41 points above his life- 
time average, and led the league in sto- 
len bases with 77. Garner (.293) and Foli 
(.288) had the best years of their lives as 
hitters. Parker (.310) and Madlock (.328 | 
since arriving from the Giants in mid- 
year) had seasons most players only 
dream about. John Milner and Bill Rob- 
inson alternated in leftfield and between 
them piled up 40 home runs and 135 RBIs 
| Ree Baltimore Manager Earl Weaver, 
the Pirates’ Tanner saw to it that no 
one maundered on the bench. Aside from 
the usual parade of pitchers, he shuttled 
pinch hitters and runners through the 
lineup as if it were a revolving door 
Matt (“the Scat’) Alexander, for exam- 
ple, filled in on the base paths so often 
that he scored more runs for other Pi- 
rates than he had official times at bat 
In the process, he developed baseball's 
equivalent to spiking a football: whenever 
he reached home plate, he would turn 
around and dance across it backward 
Each time he earned applause from his 
teammates and an understanding smile 
from Tanner. “Just because you play base- 
ball for a living doesn’t mean it has to 
be a job,” he says. “You ought to have 
fun playing in the big leagues just like 
you did when you were a little kid, be- 
cause the more you enjoy it, the better 
you play.” He paused to listen to the 
laughter of the National League cham- 
pions and added, “Now, our guys—they 
have fun.” , I 
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Perfect Martini. 
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For a Perfect Martini. 
just pour Seagrams Gin 
gently over ice and 
forget the vermouth. 
Enjoy our quality 

in moderation. 


Seagrams. The Perfect Martini Gin. Perfect all ways. 


SEAGRAM iT MPANY. NY.C. 80 PR T RY CIN @0M GRAIN 
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“The 1980 Cordoba’s 
all new 
i : mA lolili-teBfoke(-1 
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“I like 
what they’ve done 
to my car” 
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The 1980 Chrysler Cordoba 
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We cant promise 
Just faster 


The irony of it is, after you’ve done all that 
walking, you haven’t gotten a single step closer 
to your destination. 

American’s SABRE computer system elimi- 
| nates some of that legwork. With SABRE, any 
of our agents at any of our ticket counters—and 
even at our departure gates, at most airports — 
can check you in completely, in one simple 
operation, at the location that’s best for you. 


Round-trip boarding 
passes: our way of handing 
you one less line. 


Or maybe even two less lines. 

You see, American, unlike some other air- 
lines, can give you all your boarding passes 
ahead of time, for all parts of your trip. That 
includes connections as well as your flight back 
home. 











With passenger jets flying at just under the 
speed of sound, getting from one end of the 
country to the other is a fast, simple process. | 

But getting from one end of an airport to the 
other is a different story. Here’s what American 
is doing about it: 


On American, you do all 
your checking-in at one 
place.(Whichever place 
is easiest for you.) 


There are some airlines that actually make | 
you go to one place to pick up your tickets, and | 
still another place to get your boarding passes | 
and seat assignments. 














ou faster ¢ 


irports. 


And if you don’t think that’s so important, 
remember: holding on to all those boarding 
passes can save you from waiting in all those 
lines. 


RESERVED 


Pre-reserved seating: you 
dont have to stand in line 
to find out where you sit. 


Ever stand in a long line at a departure gate 
and watch the people ahead of you take all the 
window seats? And all the aisle seats? On 
American, you don’t have to stand for that. 

When you call us to reserve a flight, don’t just 
tell us which flight. Tell us which seat. We can 











Were American Airlines. 
Doing what we do best. 


American 





lanes. 









hold that seat for 
you, for as long as 
eleven months 
ahead of time, right 
up until 15 minutes 
before take-off. 


All of us are 
committed 
to giving 

all of you the 
best service in 
the industry. 


At American Airlines, we're 
working hard to make sure we give 
you the kind of service you deserve. 
After all, great service is what 
helped us earn our reputation. 

And great service is what will help 
us keep it. 
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Shrinking Role for U.S. Money 








Frenzy in the gold and currency markets heightens an urgent issue 


rom the harried canyons of Wall 

Street to the outwardly calm board- 

rooms of Zurich, the world’s finan- 
cial centers experienced a whiff of panic 
last week. In two days of frantic trading, 
the price of gold on the London exchange 
soared a breathtaking $50 per oz. to $447 
at one point; then it plunged back down 
almost as steeply, closing the week 
at $385. Silver, platinum and cop- 
per also gyrated wildly. Said a New 
York bullion trader: “The market's 
gone bananas.” 

The madness, as usual, was not 
over precious metals so much as 
money—specifically the battered 
U.S. dollar. Once again greenbacks 
were being sold off heavily in world 
markets in exchange for more ro- 
bust currencies. Struggling to keep 
the buck from plunging further, 
which would hurt West German ex- 
ports, the Bundesbank spent $1.2 
billion in deutsche marks to buy up 
unwanted dollars last week. By hap- 
penstance, as the buck was worry- 
ing down again, central bankers, 
finance ministers and some 6,000 
other leading moneymen were 
gathering in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
for the annual meeting of the 138- 
nation International Monetary 
Fund. Treasury Secretary G. Wil- 
liam Miller and Federal Reserve 
Chairman Paul Volcker had hard- 
ly arrived when they were besieged 
with calls for U.S. action to stem 
the panic. 

Volcker promptly returned to 
Washington to draft plans for what 
could be the second massive dollar- 


rescue program the U.S. has had to mount | 


in eleven months. Among the steps un- 
der discussion: 

LARGER GOLD SALES. The 750,000 oz. 
of Fort Knox bullion the U.S. now sells 
monthly might be doubled, in hopes that 
this might help drive prices down. Hint- 
ing at such a strategy, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury Anthony Solomon said last 
week that the gold boom was “extremely 
unhealthy for the world economy.” 

BROADER DOLLAR PROPPING. Unii! 
now, in their efforts to keep the dollar 
from falling too sharply against the mus- 
cular mark, the U.S. and West German 
central banks have confined their buck- 
bolstering efforts mainly to the New York 
and Frankfurt markets. Now they have 
agreed to intervene in all financial cen- 


ters. Reason: the world money markets | 


that a drop in, say, Hong Kong ripples 
rapidly throughout the world. 

MORE “CARTER BONDS.” Since last 
November the U.S. has sold $4.2 billion 
of so-called Carter bonds in West Ger- 
many in order to raise marks for the dol- 
lar defense. Plans have been worked out 
to issue more such bonds. 
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Monthly 
' percent change at” 
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The latest turmoil in the gold and cur- 
rency markets shook the Belgrade meet- 
ing like an Adriatic earthquake. The mon- 
eymen hovered over telex machines to 
catch the latest gold fixings and dollar- 
mark exchange rates, and swapped anx- 
ious rumors. Inter-continental Arab 
finance ministers ducked quietly into Bill 
Miller's first-floor suite at the Inter-con- 
tinental Hotel to get his assurances that 
the dollar would be defended. Reported 


TIME Correspondent Friedel Ungeheuer: | 


“An undercurrent of fear and confusion 
about what has been happening on the 
money markets ran through the corridors 
of the modern Sava Center, where the 
I.M.F. sessions were held. Cecil de Stryck- 
er, governor of Belgium’s central bank, 


| confided: ‘The only thing that is certain 





is that nothing is certain any more.’ Many 


have become so sensitive and intertwined | delegates joined in what Britain’s Chan- 





cellor of the Exchequer, Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, aptly described as a kind of ‘com- 
petitive gloominology.” ” 

The delegates had ample cause to be 
gloomy. A forecast by the IMF staff said 
that the combination of higher OPEC oil 
prices and the U.S. recession will force 
the rest of the industrial world into a stag- 
flation swamp next year. Average 
inflation in industrial countries will 
rise to about 8.7%, and growth will 
fall toa meager 1.8%. 

Whether even that prediction 
might prove optimistic depended to 
a great extent on the strength of 
the U.S. economy, and there the 
portents were mostly bad. 

Despite record interest rates 
and a business slowdown, U.S. in- 
flation continues to gather force. 
Producers’ wholesale prices rose 
1.4% in September, an annual in- 
crease of 18.2% and the highest 
jump in almost five years. That 
probably foreshadows a further rise 
in consumer prices, which are al- 
ready growing at a 13% rate. The 
week’s only good news: instead of 
rising from its August level of 6%, 
unemployment dropped in Septem- 
ber to 5.8%, But many economists 
believe joblessness will still increase 
sharply in the months ahead as the 
recession bites deeper. 

The foreign moneymen worry 
about the Carter Administration's 
resolve to hold down inflation at the 
cost of higher unemployment as the 
1980 political campaign picks up 
steam. They found fresh reason for 
skepticism last week: it was re- 
vealed that to get the unions to join in 
the Carter anti-inflation program, the Ad- 
ministration agreed not to try to penalize 
any violators of the “voluntary” wage and 
price guidelines. Miller attempted to 
soothe his colleagues in Belgrade by 
promising that the Administration would 
“stay the course” in battling inflation, but 
doubt remained. Said one West German 
Cabinet minister: “The problem is Car- 
ter’s chaotic leadership.” 

The central bankers were especially 
doubtful about the President’s ability to 
cut U.S. oil imports, a chief cause of the 
dollar’s weakness. Only last week did 
Congress step up work on the energy pro- 
gram that Carter presented in July. Over- 
riding objections from environmentalists, 
the Senate voted to create an Energy Mo- 
bilization Board that will be empowered 
to cut through the federal, state and local 
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regulatory barriers that delay key energy 
projects. This week the Senate Finance 
Committee is expected to pass its version 
of the important windfall profits tax that 
will finance the new projects. The Senate 
is likely to approve a tax one-third small- 
er than the $104 billion House version: 
President Carter originally demanded a 
$142 billion tax. 
The urgency for action on the energy 
| program becomes clearer all the time. 
Brandishing the oil weapon in Belgrade, 
Saudi Arabia's Finance Minister Moham- 
med Ali Abdul Khail warned that con- 
tinued depreciation of the dollars that the 
OPEC countries are paid for their oil might 
very well “evoke reactions.” By that he 
| presumably meant that the OPEC coun- 
tries might force buyers to pay in a “bas- 
ket™ of many currencies rather than just 
in dollars; if this were to happen, demand 
for dollars would decline and they would 
slide further in value 


hough the greenback strengthened 
| a bit late last week as the markets 

anticipated new dollar defense 
moves, worry remains deep about the fu- 
ture of the monetary system that helped 
create the world’s postwar prosperity. The 
central problem is the roughly | trillion 
footloose dollars that slosh around banks 
and currency markets outside the U.S. For 
many years during the 1950s and 1960s, 
Europeans complained about a “dollar 
gap.” Greenbacks were the only curren- 
cy that was accepted everywhere, though 
there were not enough of them around to 
finance world trade and development. But 
the dollar gap has since become a dollar 
glut. Due to heavy foreign spending, first 
to pay for the Viet Nam War, more re- 
cently for oil imports, the U.S. has ex- 
ported enough dollars in the past decade 
to boost the reserves held by foreign cen- 
tral banks from $24 billion to $300 bil- 
lion. Private international banks hold an- 
other $600 billion in Eurodollars, which 
are dollars loaned abroad. 

Central banks and private holders are 
reluctant to accept any more dollars, 
whose value declines almost daily. OPEC 
countries in particular are attempting to 
put new oil earnings into marks, yen or 
gold. Says Washington Economic Consul- 
tant Harald Malmgren: “The Arabs have 
learned that they pump oil out of the sand, 
hold the dollars, and the dollars turn back 
to sand.” Nervous central bankers also 
fear that dollar holders will suddenly try 
to move large funds into another curren- 
| cy or into gold. Warns Karl Otto Pohl. 
| president-designate of the German Bun- 
desbank: “If this mass of dollars ever be- 
gins to crumble, it could start an ava- 
lanche that would bury all other 
currencies.” 

The best-selling novel The Crash of 
79 described just such an avalanche. The 
result was a thumping destruction of all 
the foundations of industrial society as na- 
tions returned to barter economies. Finan- 
cial experts tirelessly insist that in the 
| nonfiction world such a collapse would 
| be impossible. One reason is that well over 














half of foreign trade, including sales of 
oil, metals and grain, is billed in dollars. 
And despite attempts by central banks to 
diversify their currency holdings, 77% of 
all official reserves are still dollars: thus 
many governments have an interest in 
holding up the value of the dollar 

Ministers in Belgrade took a step to 
ensure that the crash of ‘79 remains fic- 
tion by reducing the hazardous excess of 
dollars. They agreed to press work on a 
plan to replace perhaps as much as $40 
billion in dollars with bonds denominated 
in a basket of 16 currencies, including two 
from OPEC countries—Saudi Arabia and 
Iran. This could be approved at a meet- 
ing in April 

As the dollar is being eased out of the 
cornerstone position it has held since 
World War II, gold and some strong cur- 
rencies are moving in. The American 
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campaign to remove 
gold from the world mon- 
ey system has failed:. as 
one example of bullion'’s con- 
tinuing monetary role, the 
seven-month-old European 
Monetary System that links 
seven Common Market cur- 
rencies has gold as a center- 
piece. Fritz Leutwiler, the pres- 
ident of the Swiss National 
Bank, quotes from the Book of Job: “I 
have made gold my hope or have said to 
the fine gold. Thou art my confidence.” 
Some leading Americans are even begin- 
ning to challenge Carter's policy of sell- 
ing off the U.S. gold reserve. Former Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman William McChes- 
ney Martin says that if he were still in 
office, the U.S. would sell gold only “over 
my dead body.” 

The Bundesbank’s Pohl sees the world 
“moving inexorably toward a multicur- 
rency arrangement.” The European Mon- 
etary System is anchored on the Ger- 
man mark, while the Japanese yen is 
developing an important role in Asia as 
a trading currency. The oil-backed Sau- 
di Arabian riyal could be a new pow- 
erhouse, but the Saudis have been re- 
luctant to let it play a role in international 
loans 
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| Germany, the dollar will sink and the 











While world moneymen continue 


| slouching toward a new financial Beth- 


lehem, it becomes clearer that the only 
real way to restore the dollar's health is 
to cut America’s inflation. As long as 
prices continue climbing at a rate of 13% 
in the U.S., compared with 6% in West 


mark will rise. In such circumstances the 
dollar is lost, and attempts to save it will 
only ruin the nation’s industry by mak- 
ing such exports as computers, airplanes 
and chemicals vastly too expensive in Ja- 
pan or Germany, and imports like autos 
far too cheap at home. Former Fed Chair- 
man Arthur Burns told the Belgrade con- | 
ference that the turmoil in world ex- 
change markets would not end until | 
“reasonably good control over inflation- 
ary forces has been achieved, especially 
in the U.S.” 





DOWN GOES 
THE D 


LLAR 


Ger 


The long-playing 
saga of the declining 
dollar has demonstrated 
that a weakening currency 
fosters a vicious circle. The dollar's de- 
cline not only causes more inflation in the | 
U.S. but also gives OPEC an excuse to push 
petroleum costs still higher, because oil 
prices are set in dollars. As the latest run 
on the dollar continued to lose momen- 
tum, officials in Bonn and Washington re- 
called that in the battle of the buck the 
next round of speculation has always 
come more quickly and been more fero- 
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cious than the last. s 
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Spreading Rush to Tangibles 





In the past twelve months, they have soared like Superman 


Gr: is not the only game in town. 
From fine art and oriental carpets to 
housing in the suburbs and vacation land 
in the sticks, Americans in record num- 
bers are doing something that they have 
never done before—bailing out of their 
own national currency and dashing for in- 
flation hedges wherever they can find 
them. Like generations of inflation- 
scarred Europeans, they are parking more 
and more of their wealth in investments 
that do not necessarily pay 
interest but at least prom- 
ise to preserve value in the 
face of exploding prices. 

The rush to collecti- 
bles like period furniture, 
Chinese ceramics and rare 
postage stamps has been 
luring wealthy investors 
for years. But the Price 
Spiral of ‘79 has turned 
the investment binge into 
a man-in-the-street stam- 
pede to tangibles of all sorts. Explains 
Wall Street Economist Gary Wenglowski: 
“For five years no financial asset has 
yielded a positive return after taxes and 
inflation. Consumers investing in tangi- 
bles are only acting rationally.” 

In the past year especially, investment 
in precious metals, gems and real estate 
has seemed almost too good to be true. 
But investors looking to turn a quick prof- 
it instead of to protect their capital for 
the long haul often have not done well 
atall 

Gold’s rise of over 60% during the past 
twelve months to $385 per oz. has been 
spectacular, but that goes for its gyrations 
too. Though investors by the thousands 
routinely speculate on possible price 
movements of the yellow metal by buy- 
ing and selling so-called futures contracts 
on commodities markets, trading in the 
actual gold itself is much more limited, 
and a mere handful of big investors can 
and do bring about significant changes 
in price. In just four 
weeks, gold leaped 
from $330 per oz. to 
hit $447, only to lose 
half that impressive 
gain by the end of last 
week. Anyone who 
plunged in for a quick 
killing at the wrong 
moment got badly 
hurt. Small investors 
in gold also must pay 
a sales commission of 
6% to 10% when buying the metal from 
banks, brokers or jewelers. In addition, 
there is often an equal-sized charge when 
reselling it. 

Other investment metals have been 


better buys in the past year. Platinum, at 
= = 








up 75% 











Emeralds: 
up 33% 
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$510 per oz.. has risen by almost 75% since 
last October. Silver, at $15.92 per oz., has 
nearly tripled. largely because investors 
have been buying it as a sort of poor man’s 
bullion. 

Precious stones are also being 
snatched up. though unwary investors can 
lose disastrously. In the past year, high- 
grade “investment diamonds” of one car- 
at or more have risen 45% in value and 
now often sell for $31,000 per stone. But 
smaller and flawed gems. which are nor- 
mally sold only for jewelry to hide the im- 
perfections, may be poor buys; four quar- 
ter-carat, lesser-quality stones are usually 
worth much less than a single good-qual- 
ity, one-carat stone. 

Most reputable diamond houses cer- 
tify the quality of their gems and agree to 
repurchase them from customers at the 
prevailing market 
price for a fee of per- 
haps 5% or so. But if 
a dealer goes out of 
business, those who 
bought from him 
might find them- 
selves having to sell 
their gems elsewhere 
for maybe 50¢ on the 
dollar. The same is 
true for emeralds, an- 
other of this year's 
hot rocks. Mostly be- 
; Cause of high demand 
from Europe, top- 
quality gota de aceite 
(drop of oil) gems 
from Colombia have climbed 33% in the 
past twelve months and now cost three 
to four times as much as similar-sized di- 
amonds. Yet lower-grade emeralds are 
very poor investments: they are sold vir- 
tually by the shovelful as semiprecious 
stones, there are no universally recognized 
grades or appraisal system for them, and 
only a highly flexible and informal trad- 
ing network. 





up 15% 


Ri estate is also not one big market 
but many little ones. In the past year 
the new single-family house has increased 
in value by a nationwide average of 
17.2%, but houses in Sunbelt states have 
risen more than those in the energy- 
dependent Northeast. Condominiums 
have done well almost everywhere. In Mi- 
ami, new condos have risen 27% in value, 
and luxury projects are sold out even be- 
fore construction work begins. In Chica- 
g0, condo values are shooting up at a 19% 
annual clip. Economist Otto Eckstein cal- 
culates that at least 12% to 14% of US. 
housing purchases are made not because 
people need houses but because they 
speculate that they can sell them at 
high profits. 















Investing in raw 
land is more com- 
plex. and riskier. 
Farm land now goes, 
on average, for $559 
an acre, an increase 
of about 15% over last 
year, but location, de- 
m velopment restric- 
tions and a host of 
other considerations 
are what really mat- 
ter. Real estate inves- 
tors are paying $30,- 
000 an acre for avocado farms around 
Santa Barbara, Calif., but only for hous- 
ing development. Anyone paying that 
much in order to get into avocados would 
be crazy; at present prices for the fruit, 
an acre of avocado trees normally yields 
no more than about $2,500 per year. Con- 
versely, anyone interested in cattle would 
have to pay $2,000 an acre for northeast- 
ern California ranch land, but state ag- 
ricultural assessors estimate that for any 
other use the sage and scrub grazing pas- 
tures are worth no more than about $15 
an acre. 

Some. investments are clearly bum- 
mers no matter how they are billed. For 
example, anyone who bought an $8,500 
ranch mink twelve months ago might well 
have to pay $10,000 for the same coat 
today, a rise of nearly 18%. But getting 
into a mink is easier than getting out of 
one, and the resale value of a fur that is a 
year old is rarely if ever the full initial pur- 
chase price. 

Yachts are another doubtful invest- 
ment. Gloats Barry Ware, a yacht broker 
in Marina Del Rey, Calif: “Our custom- 
ers want to get out of money and into any- 
thing. If they can afford it, they are going 
for boats.” They 
should think twice. 
Some top-quality 
used vessels are ap- 
preciating in value 
by as much as $1,- 
000 per month, but 
that is usually only 
true for yachts that 
already sell for 
more than $100,- 
000. In addition, . 
maintenance and Yachts: 
insurance costs for up 16% 
these can add as 
much as $20,000 a year toa skipper's bill. 

The real risk of the tangibles scram- 
ble is the impact that it has on the econ- 
omy as a whole. By encouraging an at- 
titude of buy now before the price goes 
up, panicky consumers are making fur- 
ther and even steeper price increases vir- 
tually inevitable. Yet people are not about 
to change their attitudes until inflation it- 
self is brought under effective control. If 
that does not happen, the nation may 
some day discover that “basket of cur- 
rencies” does not mean merely francs, 
marks and yen but also, perhaps, bullion, 
baubles and condos. = 











































Housing: 
up 17.2% 
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To develop more energy 
takes more than a one-track mind. 


There are numerous paths to more 
energy for America—and Conoco’s 
people are exploring many of them. 

Because we're active in oil, natural 
gas, coal and uranium, our 43,000 
people have a wide variety of skills. 
As they work together, and some- 
times cross over from one energy 
project to another, they develop 
“multi-track” minds. 

For example, consider Jim Davis, 


one of our petroleum engineers. 

First, Jim helped adapt oil produc- 
tion techniques to drill horizontally 
into coal seams before mining, to re- 
move potentially hazardous methane 
gas. So more coal can be produced, 
more safely. 

Now Jim is helping apply this 
same horizontal drilling system to get 
at petroleum deposits that were pre- 
viously too difficult to tap. § 


oil can be produced. 
Ata time when some people are 
trying to limit the activ of energy 
i e think it’s worth noting 
ividuals like Jim Davis can 
do—if they're allowed to switch tracks 
and produce more energy. 


Doing more with energy. 


Conoco, Stamford, CT 06904 © 1979 
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Ford’s Touch of 

Chrysler Flu 

A job for Henry IT’s successor 
t was a poignant milestone in automo- 
tive history. Last weekend movers 


cleared out the four-room, twelfth-floor 
corner suite in Dearborn, Mich., from 


| which Henry Ford II for most of the past 


34 years had run the auto empire founded 
by his grandfather. Though Ford, 62, will 
remain as board chairman, he has stepped 
down as chief executive, ending three gen- 
erations of day-to-day family manage- 
ment at the nation’s third largest industri- 
firm. His departure is not at an 
auspicious time in Ford’s fortunes. The 
domestic auto business faces serious prob- 
lems, but Henry Ford, following a careful 


| three-year transition of power, is leaving 


Philip Caldwell, 59, the company’s first 
nonfamily chief, to deal with them. 

There are rumblings that Ford could 
lose up to $700 million on its U.S. car busi- 
ness in 1979. In the first half, earnings 
from domestic operations were 51% low- 
er than in the same period in 1978. Once 
U.S. car and truck sales accounted for well 
over half of Ford’s automotive profits; now 
they produce less than one-third, and all 
of that comes from trucks. In fact, Ford 
suffers from a milder case of the problem 
that afflicts Chrysler: Americans have not 
been buying big, heavy cars. But unlike 





Chrysler, Ford is earning money because | 


it has hugely profitable overseas opera- 
tions that easily offset the domestic losses. 

Ford’s share of the U.S. auto market 
has dropped from 23.5% at the end of 
1978 to 20.9%, its lowest in a decade. It 


| is selling 15% fewer cars than it did last 


year (vs. 9% for Chrysler). With a 75-day 
backlog of unsold cars, Ford has had to 
lay off indefinitely 22,600 hourly work- 


| ers, about 10% of its labor force. 







Like their colleagues at Chrysler, 
Ford executives blame most of their trou- 
bles on the 1979 fuel crisis. Says Cald- 
well: “Those gas lines did more than any- 
thing else to turn our industry upside 
down.” But a major problem was what 
Henry Ford concedes to be “poor plan- 
ning,” and he accepts much of the blame. 








Caldwell and a version of the Erika 
A turnaround assignment. 





Four years ago, he said no to arguments 
that Ford should build a front-wheel-drive 
subcompact for the 1979 model year; 
front-wheel drive means shorter hoods, 
lighter weight and, consequently, less use 
of fuel. Concerned by the size of the in- 
vestment gamble, Henry Ford demurred 
That was a mistake. When the gas lines 
reappeared, and Americans shifted to 
small cars, Ford was still offering its dec- 
ade-old Pinto. GM, with its snazzy new 
fuel-sipping, front-wheel-drive X-cars, 
pulled away from both Chrysler and 
Ford. GM now has 46% of the U.S. auto 
market, and imports have 21.5%. 

Ford will introduce a front-wheel- 
drive subcompact code-named Erika by 
next fall. In the meantime it has just com- 
pleted a costly effort to downsize its big 
gas-gulping Lincoln Mark VIs, Cougar 
XR-7s and Thunderbirds for the 1980 
model year and to boost its fleet average 
fuel economy 13% to an industry high of 


21.6 m.p.g. But for a while, Ford’s only | 


real strong points will be its overseas op- 
erations and its brisk truck business. 


here is little chance of a Chrysler-type 
financial Armageddon. Ford remains 
a globe-girdling, diversified corporation 
with 1978 earnings of $1.6 billion on rev- 
enues of $43 billion. Its glass, steel and 


| 
aerospace operations boast record earn- 


ings, as does its international automotive 
business, which ranks second only to 
Volkswagen outside North America. And 
Caldwell is a cool, analytical manager 
who is credited with turning around in- 
ternational operations, which produce 
two-thirds of Ford’s profits. Can he re- 
build domestic sales? Cautions Caldwell: 
“This is a long-lead business. A lot will 
come two to three years from now.” a 
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Trade Trooper 


Carter's “quiet” new negotiator 





s the US. Special Trade Representa- 

tive, Texas Lawyer Robert Strauss 
had a well-earned reputation for pugnac- 
ity. Japan’s Yoshizane Iwasa, former Fuji 
Bank chief, recalls that “I met him three 
times, and each time he pounded the ta- 
ble.” It may come as a relief to those who 
dea! with the U.S. on trade and tariff mat- 
ters that among the qualities Jimmy Car- 
ter says he values in Strauss’s successor 
are his quietness and modesty. 

Reubin O'Donovan Askew charged 
out of the Florida legislature in 1970 to be- 
come the Sunshine State’s first successive 
two-term Governor. At 51, he is a prov- 
en administrator and a professed free 
trader, but his experience in international 
trade relations is considered rudimentary. 
What Carter may have found appealing 
about Askew is the political Southern 
comfort that the popular former Gover- 
nor might bring the President in the 1980 
campaign. The Florida Democratic con- 
vention’s straw vote takes place in mid- 
November (Carter was first taken seri- 


vote in 1975) and the state’s important pri- 
mary falls on March 11, just two weeks 
after New Hampshire's. 


for supervising U.S. trade relations. As a 


may wish that Askew were more states- 
man-like. At his confirmation hearings 
before the Senate Finance Committee, 
Askew risked setting off protests among 


said bluntly about his hiring practices: “I 


will not have a known homosexual on my 
staff.” He later added that he would “ful- 


wish he were more diplomatic.” 








= | 
Reubin Askew at his swearing-in * ; 
Some Southern comfort for Carter. 


ously as a candidate when he won that | 


In his new job, Askew is responsible | 


political ally, however, the White House | 


one increasingly vocal constituency. He | 
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| ly comply” with all federal employment 
| rules. Said an Askew aide: “Sometimes I | 
| 
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Why should two men with identical cars 
and similar driving records have 


different auto insurance rates? 


Both men are about the same age, live in the same state 
and drive their cars about the same number of miles a year. Yet 
the man on the left pays more because he lives in a city. 


As representatives of a major group of property and casu- 


alty insurance companies, we want everyone to understand 
the reasons why people who live in cities pay higher auto 
insurance premiums than suburban or rural residents 


Higher Loss Potential 


The large number of people driving within a relatively small 
area increases the likelinood of something unfortunate hap- 
pening to you or your car. For example: motorists driving in the 
Manhattan borough of New York City experienced 41% more 
accidents per thousand drivers in 1977, compared to their 
counterparts in suburban areas 


Higher Repair Costs 


Should your car be involved in a mishap, it will, on the average 
cost you more to repair. In cities the higher cost of commer- 
cial space and the higher wages paid to skilled labor result in 
increased overhead for the auto repair industry, as for most 
businesses 


Greater Risk 


The crime problems associated with densely populated areas 
increase the risk of your car being vandalized or stolen. To 
cover this greater loss potential, insurance Companies must 
charge higher premiums 


Some people think this practice is unfair. We disagree. We be 
lieve people with lower exposure to loss should not have to 
subsidize those with higher exposure to loss. Of course, where 
you live is only one of the many factors that determine the cost 
of your auto insurance. But it is a factor that can be accurately 
measured through the accident claims experience of drivers 


Working together, we believe we can keep the costs of auto 1 
surance fairly distributed...and affordable 


Here's what we're doing to keep costs down: 


w Reassessing the loss potential of geographical areas 

@ Investigating repair claims more thoroughly 

@ Working through the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 
to make cars more crash-resistant and highways safer 

@ Distributing the administrative costs of providing insurance 
more evenly among rural and urban dwellers 

w Supporting the National Automobile Theft Bureau, which is 
working to reduce auto thefts and to advise on theft prevention 


Here's what you can do: 


gw Ask your agent about discounts that may be available 

g@ Check into a higher deductible. It will lower your premium 
gw Join a car pool! if you have to drive to work. It will save 
gasoline and you will reduce your insurance premium 

gw Lock your car. Don't invite trouble 


Affordable insurance is our business...and yours. 


This message is presented by the American Insurance Association, 85 John Street, New York, N.Y 10038 
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‘Compensation Woe: How to Pay? 





Lots of new wrinkles in benefits, but still a cry for cash 


Miers: secretaries and production 
workers are painfully aware that 
when they get a pay raise, the extra dol- 
lars that they take home after taxes rare- 
ly begin to cover the increased costs they 
must bear. In the past year, as a result of | 
the ravages of double-digit inflation, real 
incomes have fallen on average by more 
than 4%. What is less obvious is that the 
squeeze on purchasing power has become 
as much of a problem for employers as 
for employees 

Employers simply cannot hand out 
the kind of raises required to keep all their 
staffers fully abreast of 13%-plus inflation. 
Because taxes absorb part of any increase, 
a firm seeking just to keep “whole” an em- 
ployee earning $15,000 or more must 
boost his pay by 16% to 19% this year 
alone. If high inflation persists, further 
raises would be necessary in subsequent 
years. Yet a company that gave increases 
of this size would not only be violating the 
Administration’s 7% pay guideline but 
might also risk cleaning out its treasury 

As a result, employers are having a 
tough time paying people fairly, especially 
the strong performers who merit higher- 
than-average increases. In a period of 
nominal inflation, for example, a firm 
could afford to reward its superstars with 
raises of 12% or so because the average 
clock watcher would need to be given 
only, say, 2%. But with living costs soar- 
ing, pressures are high to grant under- 
achievers heftier raises at the expense of 
the overachievers, so that many people 
wind up with increases in the 6% to 8% 
range. Laments Bruce Ellig, a compen- 
sation specialist at Pfizer Inc., the phar- | 
maceutical firm: “The result is to reward 
mediocrity and stifle the encouragement | 
of improved performance.” 





In the past, employers have sought 
to sweeten compensation by increasing 
the generally nontaxable benefits, such 
as health and education programs, and 
even company-paid memberships in fit- 
ness programs. Between 1967 and 1977 
corporations raised the dollar value of 
these benefits at an average annual rate 
of 17%; over the same period, cash wages 
and salaries went up only 10% a year 
Boosting benefits is much more difficult 
now; they are included in the guidelines 
calculations and are becoming costlier 
to provide, especially in the case of med- 
ical insurance plans. Last year such ben- 


a / \S 


Exercising ina company -paid health program 





Salary increases are being slimmed too 


High Cost of Being Made “Whole” 


H ow big a raise would a worker have to get to keep up with inflation after fed- 
eral, state and city income taxes take their bite? Certainly price rises and 


| giving their workers the choice of taking 


| more. Bult some employers fear that the 
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tax rates vary from one part of the country to another; but the following figures, 
prepared by the Ernst & Whinney accounting firm, show how big a boost 
three families, each consisting of four people and living in New York City, 
must be given to keep them even with the national inflation rate of 13%, In all 
three cases, both spouses are assumed to be working, each earning half the fam- 
ily income. 


Current gross income $15,000 $30,000 $60,000 
Raise needed to increase 

after-tax income by 13% 2,418 5,830 11,516 
Percentage increase 16.12% 19.43% 19.19% 
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efits rose by only 9.5%, and almost all 
of that increase reflected higher costs, 
not expanded programs 

Many companies are searching for 
ways to make their benefit packages more 
cost-efficient as well as more satisfying 
to employees. One innovation is the “caf- 
eteria” plan, which allows employees to | 
select their own benefits beyond a cer- 
tain level of required medical, pension and 
life insurance coverage. For instance, a 
middle-aged bachelor might choose high- 
er contributions to his pension plan in re- 
turn for reduced medical benefits, which 
he does not need since he has no family. 
At American Can, employees can forgo, 
say, annual medical checkups in return 
for an extra week of paid vacation. Says 
Senior Vice President Sal Giudice: “A lot 
of young people opt for that. They want 
to take that winter ski trip.” 


estinghouse and the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society have introduced 
an intriguing salary gimmick: they are 





their annual raises in a single lump sum 
as soon as the increases are granted, rath- 
er than having them parceled out in pay- 
checks through the year. Employees like 
this option because it allows them to use 


| their raises to buy big-ticket items like 


cars, color TVs and refrigerators sooner 
rather than later, when they may cost | 


practice of giving lump-sum raises, if it | 
were to spread, might fan inflation by fos- 
tering a buy-now philosophy | 

In negotiations on a new three-year 
contract with the United Rubber Work- 
ers this summer, the rubber companies 
agreed to a significant sweetener in the 
cost of living adjustment (COLA) provi- 
sions. Workers got an advance on antic- 
ipated COLA increases; in the first three 
months of the first year of the contract, 
for instance, an extra 20¢ an hour was 
tacked onto their paychecks, giving some 
75,000 workers an extra $600,000 per 
week in take-home pay. Conceivably, 
such COLA advances could become wide- 
spread; at present 60% of all unionized 
workers are employed under contracts 
that have COLA provisions 

Another new compensation wrinkle 
that more and more employers are adopt- 
ing is the Tax Reduction Act Stock Own- 
ership Plan, or TRASOP. Under a law | 
passed by Congress in 1975, a company 
can gel an extra tax credit of up to 1% of 
its investment in new plant and equip- 
ment if it distributes that tax saving to em- 
ployees in the form of company stock. The 
value of TRASOP to employees is lessened 
by the fact that they get the shares only 
when they leave the company. While this 
and other new departures in pay are en- 
gaging enough, most earners would prob- 
ably agree with Daniel Lesh, manager of | 
compensation at Honeywell Inc. Says he 
“With today’s rapid rate of inflation, em- 
ployees need money. not benefits. You 
have to put rewards in cash.” te 
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THE GREATEST EVENT IN HI-FI. 


A great high fidelity system is very easy on the ears, but not always 
very easy on the budget. 

But now, for this month only, you can buy Pioneer high fidelity 
components for savings unlikely to be repeated. 

For the first time in history you can take advantage of the great 
Pioneer Month Sale. 

Pioneer has reduced many prices to our dealers for this sale to 
make it possible for them to pass these savings on to you. 

Every receiver has been specially priced. Including the industry's 
best selling SX-780, which critics say, “has a level of performance that’s 
hard to distinguish from that of much more expensive receivers” 

Every quartz turntable. Including Pioneer's high-end PL-630. 

Even our PL-518, 


Ostord Drive, Moonachie 


N.1.O7074 


already considered by many to be the best engineered direct drive turn- 
table for the money, has been specially priced. 

The great Pioneer Month Sale also covers tape decks. Including the 
hottest selling deck of the year, the CTF-900, featuring Fluroscan me- 
tering. Our latest series of amps and tuners. Speakers. Headphones. 
Even add-ons. Like our TV tuner that brings big screen sound to the litle 
screen. 

Most people think they have to wait till January to afford the compo- 
nent they wanted to give in December, But not anymore. 

So if the component you set your heart on costs an arm and a leg, 
come to your local Pioneer dealer during Pioneer Month Sale. You'll fin 
the item that was once out of reach is now within your grasp. 

Pioneer Month Sale is only at your participating Pioneer dealer. 

Look for the Pioneer Month Sale wall poser or banner in your 


dealer's window. It will direct you to Pioneer Month Sale, 
that's really the sale of the year. 


Actual prices will be set by individual dealers. 








Right now, the people best equipped 
to help runaway kids are pimps. 


AK 


A pimp can come off like resources can be integrated 


a father figure to a kid who into a network of critically 
never had much love at home. needed services that will start 
Particularly when she’s these kids back toward use- 


ful lives. 

What it requires is 
education. Citizen involve- 
ment. Grass-roots organizing. 
And coordination of existing 
facilities. 

Given enough support, we 
can beat the pimps on their 


scared, lonely and right off 
the bus. 

All he needs is a week. To 
break her in. Maybe get her 
hooked on drugs. And put 
her out to work the street. 

It’s an ugly scene. And it’s 
getting worse all the time. 


Keep in mind that these own turf. With street-work 
are kids we're talking about. counselors. Crisis housing. 
Boys and girls as young as Professional guidance. Medi- 
nine who sell their bodies in cal and psychiatric care. 
the squalid marketplace of The point is to reach these 


commercial sex. 

As young as nine, for God’s 
sake. 

And even if they try to 
break away, there’s usually no 


kids before they fall prey to 
the pimps. Advocate for their 
rights. And get existing insti- 
tutions to take an interest. 
There’s lots more informa- 


place to go. Studies show that 
75% of the kids who wind up 
in pornography and prosti- 
tution were sexually abused 


tion we want you to have. 
Information on how we can 
help get a project going in 
your community. 


at home. 

Theyre society’ castoffs. 
Beyond the reach of family, 
church, school or government. 

It’s ironic, isn’t it? In the 
richest nation on earth, the people 


We also need your financial 
support. 

Five or ten bucks won’t 
make much difference in your 
life. But it can make a big 
enough to give them a second chance. difference in the life of some run- 
best equipped to handle runaway People like yourself. away kid. 
kids are pimps. With your help, we can make a dif- Mail your tax-deductible contri- 

It really doesn’t have to be that way. ference. Through REFUGE. Anon- __ bution to REFUGE, 1901 N. Moore 

We think these castoff kids deserve _ profit program to help communities St., Arlington, Virginia 22209, 

a better deal. cope with the growing problem of Do it now. Please. You'll be giving 

We think it’s time to take the re- juvenile prostitution and pornography. us a weapon no pimp will ever have 
sponsibility for their futures out of REFUGE is based on a simple idea. on his side. 
the hands of the pimps, and put it Every community has at hand right Simple human decency. 


where it belongs. now the resources to help runaway The National Office for 
In the hands of people who care children. Through REFUGE, these REFUGE Social Responsibility, 
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The Mid-Life Surge of McGee 








THE GREEN RIPPER by John D. MacDonald; Lippincott; 221 pages; $9.95 


ocked inside a beige file cabinet in Sar- 

asota, Fla., is an unfinished manu- 
script entitled A Black Border for McGee. 
May it never be published. The book, as 
its name suggests, would write finis to 
Travis McGee, the perdurable, persnick- 
ety shamus whose demise, white-haired 
Author John Dann MacDonald once 
vowed, would occur after his tenth color- 
coded* starring role. “I keep the MS.,” 
says the author, “as leverage on my pub- 
lisher.” The latest McGee, The Green Rip- 
per, is the 18th in the Travis saga, and 
the best. 

Everyone knows McGee's address, if 
not his destination. He is usually to be 
found at Slip F-18, Bahia Mar, Fort Lau- 
derdale, aboard The Busted Flush, the old 
tub he won in a poker game with “four 
pink ones up and a stranger down.” Trav- 
is calls himself a “salvage consultant,” but 
his real business is not in maritime wreck- 
age but rescuing lost souls and money. In 
recent years, starting with The Dreadful 
Lemon Sky (No. 16, 1975), McGee has 
had troubles of his own. He has become 
increasingly morose, and the cases he 
handled were no real challenge. In the 
middle of the journey the Big Mac 
was “embedded in a life I had in 
some curious way outgrown. I was 
an artifact, genus boat bum, a pale- 
eyed, shambling, gangling, knuckly 
man, without enough unscarred 
hide left to make a decent lamp- 
shade. Watchful appraiser of the 
sandy-rumped beach ladies. Creak- 
ing knight errant, yawning at the 
thought of the next dragon.” John 
MacDonald acknowledges that his 
hero “could not have gone on in 
that vein without boring me. I had 
to shake him up.” In Green, Travis 
gets rocked, socked and knocked 
from boots to brains. 

Indeed, for most of the book, 
McGee seems headed straight from 
Green to Black. A hardhearted tri- 
fler by inclination, Trav has fallen 
deeply in love this time around. 
Then Gretel, his live-aboard mate, 
dies a hot and horrible death, the 
victim of an inexplicable assassina- 
tion. Desperate and half demented, 
McGee writes a note leaving all 
—The Busted Flush and Miss 
Agnes, the elderly “hand-hewn” 
Rolls-Royce pickup truck—to his 
old pal and counselor, Meyer, a 
famed economist who inhabits 





“Every McGee novel, from the first, The 
Deep Blue Goodbye (1964), has had a hue in 
its title. MacDonald explains that this is a 






Excerpt 


£& They said we would stay 

overnight in San Francisco, 
so I could rest up a little, and fly out 
in the morning. I said that would be 
nice. They said maybe the money 
problem could be resolved in my fa- 
vor. Like a kind of unofficial re- 
ward. Like, maybe, a bounty. I said 
that would be nice. I looked out the 
car window at the tall evergreens 
and wondered why all the birds had 
left this part of the world. Jake 
turned the wipers on, smearing the 
small sad rain. I think they were 
glad to stop trying to relate to me. 
They felt uneasy about me, about 
being close to me in a small car. I 
think they felt not exactly certain of 
what I might do next. And I knew 
they would not have felt better 
about it if I had told them I didn’t 
have the faintest notion, either, of 
what I might do next, today, oF 


tomorrow, or ever. 





Ls 


mnemonic device to help readers avoid buy- John MacDonald Adirondacks 
ing the same book twice, an all too familiar o. magreen setting 


experience for thriller addicts 
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For a durable shamus, many miles and colors to g0. 
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the next-door houseboat, John Maynard 
Keynes. The salvager plucks his life sav- 
ings of $9,300 from a cache and becomes 
Tom McGraw, a retired fisherman. Fol- 
lowing a ritual clue Gretel had given him 
a few days before dying, he heads for 
northern California, in search of a ficti- 
tious missing daughter who has suppos- 
edly disappeared in the moil of a fanat- 
ical religious commune. Its remaining 
inhabitants, when he finds them, are no 
Moonies. Armed to the bicuspids and as 
pious as piranhas, the communards turn 
out to be dedicated members of an in- 
ternational conspiracy to overthrow the 

capitalist-imperialist world. 
McGee-McGraw stumbles into the 
camp and is immediately captured. After 
being forced to murder one of the ter- 
rorist group, he is tentatively accepted by 
the crazies, nine distinctly characterized 
men and women who have come to ma- 
nia from all over the map. After a har- 
rowing indoctrination, “Dads,” as the kids 
call him, finds out that they have blown 
his cover. He has no choice but to blast 
his way out, killing all his captors—and 
nearly blowing his mind. It is the most in- 
tense and savage narrative that MacDon- 
ald has ever written. As for McGee, he 
recovers in time quite nicely in the 
arms of an old flame, en route home to 
Miss Agnes and The Busted Flush. 
No plot summary can so easily 


= most complex long-run characters 
zin American fiction, he is moody, | 
sensuous, suspicious, quixotic, cyn- 
ical, compassionate—and funny. 
He has achieved independence 
from “plastic credit cards, payroll 
deductions, insurance programs, 
retirement benefits, Green Stamps, 
time clocks, newspapers, mortgag- 
es, sermons, miracle fabrics, de- 
j odorants, checklists, time pay- 
ments, political parties, lending 
libraries, television, actresses, Ju- 
nior Chambers of Commerce, pag- 
eants, progress and manifest desti- 
ny.” Hence his license to purge 
iniquity. Unlike most of his fiction- 
al colleagues, the creaky crusader 
visibly ages. “He grows older at 
about one-third the natural rate,” 
says MacDonald, who hovers above 
60. “Otherwise, I could be senile be- 
fore I'd finished with him.” Trav is 
now about 45. 


here are two more McGees in 

the works on the author's blue 
IBM Selectric, which he totes be- 
tween a house in Florida and a sum- 
mer fishing camp on a lake in New 
York’s Adirondacks. MacDonald's 
wife, Dorothy Prentiss, is an artist, 
He has long since shed any resent- 
ment against the other Macdonald, 
that more critically esteemed thrill- 
er writer whose real name is not 











like any other file cabinets. Until you 
look inside. These files are full of 
children. Children with no one to care 
for them. 

“Unless someone, like you, will help. 

“There are children like little Angela. 
Her health is poor, but her family can't 
afford a doctor. And Rapson. He suffers 
from severe malnutrition. And Sri, who 
rarely eats anything but rice and corn. 

“These poor children have known 
more suffering and want in their short 
lifetimes than you or I will ever know. 
But you can help change that. You can 
become a sponsor through Christian 
Children’s Fund? 

For $15 a month—just 50¢ a day — 
you can help give one of these children 
warm, nourishing meals, medical 
attention, the chance to go to school, o1 
whatever the child needs most to live 
a healthy, productive life. 
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Dr. Verent J. Mills 


Please send my information package today 


Name 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
I wish to sponsor a © boy O girl. O Choose any child who needs help 


OI want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If I accept the child, I'll send 
my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 

and other material so you can ask someone else to help 

O I prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15 
© I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $ aa 


“THESE FILES ARE FULL OF 
CHILDREN CRYING OUT FOR 


a] 

“In a room at Christian YOUR HELP You needn't send 
Children's Fund head- any money now. First 
quarters, there are FALE learn more about 
file cabinets that look the child who needs you. 





Just send in the coupon. Christian 
Children’s Fund will send you a child's 
photograph and tell you about the 
child’s way of life. The child’s age, 
interests and family background. We'll 
also tell you how this child can be 
helped, and give you details on how 
you can write to him and share a very 
special part of his life. 

After you find out more about the 
child and Christian Children’s Fund, 
then you can decide if you want to 
become a sponsor. Simply send in your 
first monthly check or money order 
for $15 within 10 days. 

Please take this oppertunity 
to open your heart 
to a child who needs 
you. And receive 
something very 
special in return. 

Love. 
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Address — - 





City 


State Zip = 





Member of American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc 
Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge St.. Toronto, Ontano M4T 1Y8 
Statement of income and expenses available on request 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND,INC. ! 
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Books 





| MacDonald is one of the few crime writ- 


| ZEBRA 
| by Clark Howard 
| Marek; 405 pages; $11.95 





John Ross Macdonald at all but Kenneth 
Millar. (“At least,” allows John D., “the 
guy is literate, even if he does keep hit- 
ting the same barrel.) The real MacDon- 
ald is a graduate of Syracuse University, 
the Harvard School of Business Admin- 
istration and the OSs in World War II 
When embedded in McGeeish boredom 
in Burma he wrote his first short story. | 
After a few disastrous jobs in the Man- 
hattan’ jungle, the apprentice author be- 

came a penny-a-liner for the pulps; since | 
then he has banged out 70 novels and 
some 600 short stories. He calls his tales | 
“why-did-its,” not whodunits, and likes | 
to think of them as “folk dances.” Since 
most of his books have been published in 
paperback, he has thus far escaped se- 
rious critical attention in the U.S. A pity. 


ers since Arthur Conan Doyle to rate a 
regular newsletter for fans (JDM Biblio- 
phile is published twice yearly at the Uni- 
versity of Southern Florida); he is also one 
of the American authors to have won | 
France's coveted Grand Prix de Littéra- 
ture Policiére. But critics and scholars 
have lots of time to catch up. MacDon- 
ald’s mind still brims with mayhem for 
McGee. And there are lots of colors to 
go. “Let's see,” says John D., sitting down 


to work. “There's ocher, ultramarine, 
peach, beige, cherry, white ... and 
black.” — Michael Demarest 


“Kill! Kill! Kill!” 





U rban killing is as old as cities; today, 
the accounts of street crime have 
grown so familiar that death has lost its 
sting. In a book that should prove this 
year’s Helter Skelter, Crime Writer Clark 
Howard restores to this now routine event 
a primal horror. His pounding narrative 
meticulously describes the so-called Ze- 
bra killings of 1973-74, when 23 white San 
Franciscans were murdered or maimed 
by a group of Black Muslim extremists 
In the retelling, the cold jargon of police 
files leaps starkly to life. 

It is not only the murders that make 
this narrative so gripping, but Howard's | 
exploration of the group mind behind 
them. There are risks involved in attempt- 
ing to re-create actual conversations and 
inner musings in the now fashionable style 
of the nonfiction novel. But the author's 
dialogue has the shrill, soul-chilling sound | 
of truth. The killers are followed step by 
bloody step from the time of their initi- 
ation into the cult, which preached a fa- 
natical hatred of whites based less on ac- 
tual injustice than on a mystic prediction 
of black world dominance. All the young 
men are impressionable, violence-prone, 
and this particular Muslimism appeals to 
their worst instincts. Three are trained in 
the precincts of San Quentin, where they 
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“Zebra” victim in San Francisco (1974) ; 
Cold jargon leaping starkly to life. 

























listen to cassettes urging the destruction 
of whites and learn how to kill with a sin- 
gle blow to the larynx, chest or neck. Since 
all these activities come under the head- 
ing of “religion,” prison authorities are 
prevented from interfering. 

Upon their release, the trio are in- 
vited to a meeting in a warehouse loft. 
There an itinerant upper-echelon Muslim 
urges them to start executing whites in 
order to achieve the elevated status of 
Death Angel, a role that confers a kind 
of perverse respectability. Each of the 
neophytes must kill nine men, five wom- 
en or four children. Murdering the young 
earns more points because the act requires 
more “heart.” On the eve of the killing 
spree the loft becomes a staging arena for 
a combination of horseplay and unfocused 
hatred: “ ‘Kill! Kill! Kill!’ The chant was 
low, murmured, sloshing across the room 
like dirty water in a flooded basement. It 
came from mechanized mouths below 
mesmerized eyes, robotlike, hypnotic, 
uncontrollable.” 














The new recruits, whose desolate 
backgrounds may have deprived them of 
a childhood, begin playing their lethal 
game. Victims are selected at random: 
women, children and frail men who can- 
not fight back. The murderers shoot or 
stab from behind, often leaving their vic- 
tims in agony. They chortle over each at- 
tack, showing remorse only when they fail 
to kill. Then their eyes fill with tears. The 


more blood they shed, the more they seem | 
to crave. One youth is picked up on the | 


Street, taken back to the loft and butch- 
ered piece by piece. The remains are 
trussed up like a frozen turkey and thrown 
into the sea. Their new-found religion for- 
bids the recruits to rob or rape their vic- 
tims, but that scarcely deters them. One 
of them removes a blood-specked ring 
from a woman he has hacked to death 
and gives it to a friend for his new bride. 
The city is soon immobilized with 
fear, the police are frustrated. They can- 
not conduct a legal surveillance of the 
mosque because it is constitutionally out 
of bounds. While they find it impossible to 
infiltrate the sect, the Muslims have no 
difficulty placing members in the police 
department. In exasperation, an enter- 
prising homicide detective, Gus Coreris, 
violates departmental rules by producing 
sketches of the killers from his own imag- 
ination. One of them resembles a real kill- 
er, who is thrown into such a panic that he 
considers informing on the others. Then 
the police launch Operation Zebra: stop- 
ping and searching black youths who bear 
any likeness to the sketches. Overreacting 
to a desperate effort to deal with a genu- 
ine menace, the American Civil Liberties 
Union and various black groups indig- 
nantly denounce the police action as rac- 


-ist. In response to a lawsuit, Operation 


Zebra is declared unconstitutional, but 
under increasing pressure, the worried in- 
former turns himself in. 


Oo: the basis of his testimony, as well 
as that of surviving victims, four kill- 
ers—Jesse Cooks, Larry Green, Manuel 
Moore, J.C. Simon—are sentenced to life 
imprisonment, though Howard states that 
other Death Angels have murdered an es- 
timated 270 white men, women and chil- 
dren in California and few have been ap- 
prehended. The four prisoners have 
subsequently shown no sign of repentance 
and in prison they have been troublemak- 
ers. Yet they are up for parole in 1981. 
Howard is clearly unhappy with that 
possibility. For the true villain of his book 
is a criminal-justice system that fails to 
protect society from its marauders. There 


is, however, another villain in Zebra—one | 


that Howard somewhat slights. In con- 
centrating on the crimes, hideous as they 
are, he does not really grapple with the so- 
cial ecology that may drive ill-educated, 
rootless men to acts of such brutality. Still, 
Howard’s pronouncement echoes like a 
scream on a dark street: “California [has] 
a bad habit of letting its convicted killers 
out to kill again.” — Edwin Warner 














the world 
we will show 
you how 


Religious life gives you total free- 
dom to love, to influence, to 
accomplish. It gives you com- 


munity. You give yourself. 
And Who knows? You might 
actually help save the world. 
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Dear Father Hess, i 
4 I know what you're talking ab- I 

out, and I want to know more. 
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Fr. Bob Hess 
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P.O. Box 18625, Rm. 10 
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Dictaphone 
introduces the 
subcompact 
portable. 


Dictamite. The smallest dictating 
machine Dictaphone ever made. 
A professional portable that 
weighs barely 8 oz. It fits right in 
the palm of your hand. It's ideal 

for capturing ideas on the spot. 
And Dictamite is fully compat- 
ible with the new Dictamaster 
minicassette desktop. 
Dictamite. Don’t leave the 
office without it. 


>» Dictaphon 


The big name ir rtables 


For more information, 
fill in the coupon or call toll-free: 


800-431-1708 


Except in Alaska and Hawai 


(In New York, call 914-967-2249) 
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Company —__ “ 
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Mail to: Dictaphone Corporation 
ct-199 105 Oak Street 
Norwood, N.J. 07648 


Dictaphone, Dictamite and Dic lamaster are 
Dictaphone Corporation. Rye. New York 
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J.P. Donleavy on his trish estate 
Forlorn Comedy 
SCHULTZ _ 


| by J.P. Donleavy 
Delacorte; 407 pages; $10.95 
| 
he ginger vanished from J.P. Donlea- 
vy’s comedy about the time he got 
himself an Irish country squire’s suit to 
wear for dust-jacket photographs several 
books ago. The ratty, malicious humor 
of The Ginger Man (1965) was unmis- 
takably the effort of an authentic writer 
Donleavy’s recent works seem to be the 
chores of an author, necessary produc- 
tions for the furtherance of a literary per- 
| sonage. Donleavy may not actually have 
dictated his new book while riding in 
the back of a rented Rolls, but the im- 
pression given by Schultz, a farce about 
| an American theatrical impresario at- 
tempting to stay afloat in London, is of 
| a novelist who believes that neither his 
subject nor his reader deserves close 
| attention 
Sigmund Franz Schultz, formerly of 
Woonsocket, R.I., is the theater man, 
teamed with a couple of aristocratic young 
backers, one named Binky and the oth- 
er called Lord Nectarine of Walham 
Green. Their firm is called Sperm Pro- 
ductions, and the show that he is trying 
to produce is called Kiss It, Don't Hold 
It, It's Too Hot. The funny names sug- 
| gest that we are in P.G. Wodehouse coun- 
try. So does the buckety-buckety pace of 
the book, as Schultz careers from mis- 
| fortune to disaster in his efforts to pro- 
duce what is evidently going to be his 
| fourth straight flop 








et Wodehouse’s absurd caricatures al- 

ways made sense in their own addle- 
pated terms, and underlying each of the 
master’s farces was the coherent comic 
Statement that blithering idiocy was the 
finest bulwark of the Empire Donleavy’s 
figures are too slackly drawn to be be- 
lievable as caricatures and the only state- 
ment made by the novel is not comic 
but forlorn: the author has nothing to 
say. He seems to have few thoughts about 





the theater and none about London, or 
about an aristocracy that refuses to no- 
tice that it has been extinct since 1914 
Schultz has the sexual attitudes of Se- 
bastian Dangerfield, the Ginger Man, 
which is to say that he loves sex but re- 
sents the fact that heterosexuality drives 
him to the company of women to get it 
And Schultz is dazzled by wealth and 
privilege, just as wealth and privilege 
are made giddy by his own crude en- 
ergy. But Donleavy seems not to have 
asked himself how he feels about these 
matters, and the disappointing result of 
this lack of viewpoint is a comedy that 
ismostly merecommotion. — John Skow 
; 
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They were the world’s first masters of 
science. Long before the Europeans, they 
knew how to use the compass, make paper 
and gunpowder, print with movable type, 
build canal locks and segmented arch 
bridges. Now, after centuries of languishing 
behind the West, the Chinese are once 
again aspiring to leadership in science and 
technology. By the year 2000, China hopes 
to catch up with the U.S., Europe and Ja- 
pan and in some areas even to exceed them. 

Peking is calling this ambitious na- 
tional goal a New Long March, an echo of 
the 6,000-mile trek in the 1930s by Mao 
and his troops that eventually led to the 
takeover of China. To check on the pro- 
&ress toward this goal, TIME Science Ed- 
itor Frederic Golden last month visited 
Chinese research centers, universities, hos- 
pitals, factories and communes on a 15- 
day, five-city tour with the first delegation 
of American science Journalists to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic. His report: 





I was called the Cultural Revolution, 


ed in 1976 with Mao Tse-tung’s death was 
a time of sorrow and hardship for Chi- 
na’s scholars. Roughneck Red Guards 
took over classroom and campus; univer- 
sities were shut down. Academic stan- 
dards sank to scandalously low levels. 
Eminent teachers and scientists were sent 
off to the countryside for “re-education.” 
to work as farm hands and laborers. Sci- 
ence came virtually to a standstill 

Now the nightmare is finally over 
Universities have reopened. New re- 
search institutions are being established 
Learning has become respectable again, 
especially the study of scientific subjects 
Indeed, science and technology may be 
the most important pillar of Peking’s so- 
called Four Modernizations; the others 
are industry, agriculture, and defense. Un- 
der this great national enterprise, com- 
parable perhaps to the building of the 
Great Wall or to the U.S. moon program, 
China expects to have 800,000 scientists 
and engineers by 1985, more than double 
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but the decade-long upheaval that end- | 





the present number. Says Vice Premier 
Fang Yi, the shrewd bureaucrat who is 
China’s minister of science: “It is not a 
loss of face to admit that China is back- 
ward compared with the West and Japan. 
But we are determined to close the gap.” 

One sign of that determination is Chi- 
na’s present love affair with science. It is 
the leading subject in schools; under 
Chairman Hua Guofeng’s “six ones pro- 
gram” schoolchildren read at least one 
science book, tell one science Story, do 
one experiment, explain one natural phe- 
nomenon and prophesy one scientific ad- 
vance. Scientific goals and triumphs are 
heralded on wall posters, and popular sci- 
ence magazines are flourishing, extolling 
every contemporary marvel. 

Shedding the xenophobia that raged 
during the Cultural Revolution, Peking is 
looking to the non-Communist world for 
the scientific know-how once provided by 
the U.S.S.R. American oilmen are aid- 
ing in a search for petroleum off the South 
China coast. The Chinese are talking of 
enlisting U.S. experts for tapping the en- 
ergy resources of great rivers like the 
Yangtze (at present China uses only 2% 
of its hydroelectric potential), Peking also 
wants to make direct purchases, especial- 


ly of computer hardware 
H° will China pay for these expen- 
sive wares? One high-ranking econ- 
omist dangled before the visitors the still 
largely untouched prospects in China’s 
good earth. Besides oil and coal, China’s 
natural wealth includes iron, manganese, 
tungsten, antimony, tin, copper, lead, zinc, 
mercury, molybdenum and aluminum. 
Said he: “Remember, it takes four or five 
tons of titanium to make a single Boeing 
747, and we are also rich in it.” 

For the moment though, the Chinese 
seem especially interested in American 
brainpower. At almost every stop on the 
tour—at a seismological observatory out- 
side Peking, at an electronics plant in 
Changzhou (Changchow), at hospitals in 
Shanghai, in scenic Hangzhou (Hang- 
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Peking rally marking China's decision to catch up with the West by the end of the century in key areas of modern life 


A New Long March for China 


Mobilizing to try to catch up in science and technology 
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Aquaculturists; below, gravity- 


wave detector 
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chow) and at fisheries near Canton—we 
were told of leading American scientists 
who had already been there. 

The Chinese are obviously eager to 
learn from their new American friends, 
Host scientists urged the visiting journal- 
ists to make critical comments about their 
efforts. But, as one explained, “We can- 
not use all your advanced ideas and tech- 
niques. We must adapt them to Chinese 
skills and economic conditions.” 

This blend of new and old was ap- 
parent at the Pearl River Fisheries Re- 
search Institute, where we saw mammoth 
carp that had been raised from tiny fry 
in the center’s ponds. One innovation: the 
use of female hormones to encourage 
spawning. But the biologists there also ad- 
hered to the Maoist maxim to “change 
wastes into treasures and turn harmful 
into beneficial.” They feed the fish an- 
imal and even human wastes (after fer- 
mentation to kill fecal parasites). Else- 
where, the Chinese are introducing 
“digesters” (small tanks) that convert bi- 
ological wastes into methane gas, which 
in turn powers electrical generators and 
can be used for cooking. The residue is re- 
turned to the soil as a fertilizer. 
T Chinese have also turned en masse 

to advanced technology. They are 
struggling to improve their electronics in- 
dustry, and are producing computers of 
the 1960s type. At the Shanghai Institute 
of Metallurgy we saw several impressive 
“clean rooms” under construction for the 
fabrication of “chips” containing the mi- 
croscopic circuitry that is the brain of the 
modern computer. Some of these chips 
are being manufactured with new elec- 
tron-beam techniques. Scientists are also 
experimenting with lasers. One intriguing 
project: a six-beam experimental laser de- 
vice to produce power from thermonu- 





clear fusion. Blessed with an abundance | still struggling to meet basic needs invest- 
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Peking’s Science Chief Fang Yi 
Not a matter of face. 


of the elements called rare earths, the Chi- 
nese are also becoming increasingly 
skilled at extracting them and putting 
them to work in many ways, for exam- 
ple, as catalysts in petroleum refining. The 
visiting American specialists found one 
area where the U.S. could learn from the 
Chinese: the production of oil from shale. 

The Chinese are also exploring more 
esoteric realms. In Peking American-ed- 
ucated veterans of China’s nuclear weap- 
ons program told of their plans to build 
by the mid-1980s a 50 billion-electron- 
volt accelerator for research in particle 
physics. Scientists are building two grav- 
ity-wave detectors, one in Peking, the 
other at Canton’s Sun Yat-sen University. 
By measuring tiny distortions in large alu- 
minum cylinders—deflections that may 
be caused by cataclysmic events in the 
heavens—they hope to achieve a goal 
whose proof has so far eluded Western sci- 
entists: unambiguously detecting the grav- 
itational waves forecast by Einstein's gen- 
eral theory of relativity. Why is a nation 
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ing precious yuans and talent in such se 





out endeavors? Explained Fang Yi: “We 
consider basic research fundamental to all 
scientific progress.” 

Fang Yi and his colleagues have set 
difficult goals for a country that still re- 
lies heavily on human sweat. In the cit- 
ies, women sweep the streets with brooms 
they make out of straw. In the country- 
side, road crews work with pick and shov- 
el; when steamrollers are available, they 
are usually fuming. coal-burning mon- 
sters. Despite the vaunted Chinese em- 
phasis on the dignity of the masses, pro- 
duce is still conveyed by pedal-powered 
carts carrying burdens several times heav- 
ier than their human engines 


WwW here China has industrialized, it has 
been ata price, Peking and other cit- 
ies reek from the effusion of belching 
smokestacks. Water pollution is so seri- 
ous a problem that no one drinks unboiled 
water. Doctors report increases in the 
rates of cardiovascular and lung diseases, 
as well as cancer, all of which may have 
some environmental origin. 

Yet for all the backwardness, China 
has been drastically reshaped since the 
Communists took over 30 years ago. No 
longer do people starve by the millions 
or die of such blights as smallpox, syph- 
ilis or malaria. Medical care is available 
to everyone, and by a combination of pro- 
paganda, pay supplements, and free birth- 
control devices, China seems to be mak- 
ing some headway in its efforts to halt its 
ruinous population growth, by limiting 
couples to only two children. 

So despite the tremendous odds, the 
Chinese may yet succeed in closing the 
gap. As Chairman Hua told his nation’s 
technocrats last year, “Facts past and 
present show that we Chinese too have a 
head and two hands and are no stupider 
than other people.” i 














Milestones 





. Martin Scorsese, 36, American 
film director (Taxi Driver, Mean Streets): 
and Italian Actress-Journalist Isabella 
Rossellini, 27, daughter of Screen Star In- 
grid Bergman and the late director Ro- 
berto Rossellini; he for the third time, she 
for the first; in Bracciano, Italy, with Ac- 
tor Robert De Niro as best man. 


DIED. Armi Ratia, 67, Finnish designer and 
the dynamo behind Marimekko, the in- 
ternationally known fabric and fashion 
house; after a long illness; in Helsinki, In 
1949 Ratia quit her advertising job to 
write a novel and help salvage her hus- 
band’s threadbare oilcloth company. The 
novel never was written, but the firm with 
Ratia as president took shape in 1951 as 
Marimekko (translation: a little dress for 
Mary). Ratia’s bold-hued, clear-figured 
prints and the functional clothes she cut 
from them became Finland’s hottest ex- 
port since the sauna. 
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DIED. Roger K. Fawcett, 69, president of 
Fawcett Publications; of cancer; in New 
York City. The Minnesota-born Fawcett 
succeeded his father as chief executive of- 
ficer of the firm, which publishes mag- 
azines (Woman's Day, Mechanix Ilustrat- 
ed), paperbacks with the Crest, Gold 
Medal and Popular Library imprints and 
Charles Schulz Peanuts books. Fawcett 
sold the family-owned company to CBS 
in 1977 for $50 million. 


DIED. Yaeko Mizutani, 74, grande dame of | 


the Japanese stage for a quarter of a cen- 
tury; of cancer; in Tokyo. A breathtaking 
beauty, Mizutani made her stage debut 
at eight and became the national sweet- 
heart, playing romantic roles in plays 
by Tolstoy, Shakespeare and Ibsen. In 
1928 she joined Japan’s renowned Shim- 
pa theater company, and later proved 
her acting talents in films and on 
television. 
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DIED. Roy Harris, 81, prolific composer of- 
ten called “the Walt Whitman of Amer- 
ican music”; after several strokes; in Santa 
Monica, Calif. The big, rawboned musi- 
cal pioneer was born in a log cabin, per- 
haps appropriately, on Lincoln’s birthday 
in Lincoln County, Okla. In the late 1920s 
he studied classical composition under 
Nadia Boulanger in Paris. But his vig- 
orous rhythms and clean melodic lines 
were more reflective of the open spaces 
and the expansive optimism of his native 
land than of Europe. “America,” he said, 
“is the richest, strongest, best fed of coun- 
tries. Why should our composers produce 
fussy little bits of emaciated music based 
on secondhand European prototypes?” 
He wrote 16 symphonies and 185 other 
major works, many of them for his pi- 
anist wife, Johana. His Symphony: 1933 
was the first American symphony ever re- 
corded; the Harris Third (1937) is now a 
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Currency will be 
form of a 


The Assistant Department Head saw the report, 
said it was perfect, and made 11 minor revisions. 

The Department Head loved it, and made 8 minor 
revisions. 

Etc., etc., etc. 

To help you cope W ith SUCCESSES like these, 
fortunately there are Xerox display typing systems. 

Since they make revisions much faster than 
ordinary typewriters, they cut down drastically on 
turnaround time. 

That's because our systems electronically store 
documents as they're being typed. To revise them, a typist 
simply recalls the text on a display screen —and then 
makes additions or deletions, reart anges paragraphs, 
changes margins, or whatever. Then the entire document 
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is typed on paper automatically, 

The result is a letter-perfect document in minutes, 
Which means a major savings of time and money for 
every round of minor revisions. 

Xerox makes a full range of electronic and display 
typing systems. For details about them, call your local Xerox 
Office Products Representative, or toll-free 800-527-5024* 

We'll show you how Xerox can offer systems that 
perfectly suit your typing and revising needs. 

Whether your 
needs are minor. 

Or “minor.” 





*In Alaska, Hawau or Texas, call collect 214 -352-5138 


Tonight. gay people tell you things 
they couldn‘ tell their parents. _ 













How do you feel about homosexuals and lesbians? 
Angry? Scared? Confused? Understanding? Tonight 
ABC News i xives you the opportunity to 
learn how they fee scale themselves. And gives gay 
men and women the opportunity to reveal their most 
intimate thoughts, feelings and ideas as never before. 
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ABC NEWS CLOSEUP 
©Thursday,October Il 10:00PM/9:00PM 
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Check local listings for time and ABC channel. 
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JUSTERINTS BROW 


Once in a great while, 
something comes along that 
) exceeds your expectations. 


Its truly rare. 
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